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BETTER 


and MERCK Flour-Enrichment Mixtures 


enable you to make this BetTeR flour BEST 


NE of the greatest single contributions to national nutrition 
is the universal improvement in our diet provided by 
enrichment. ; 

Throughout the enrichment program, the milling industry has 
expected, and we believe has received, the utmost in co-operation - 
and service from the Merck organization—as well as the best 
possible in vitamin mixtures. 

Merck Flour-Enrichment Mixtures are smooth and free-flowing. 
They provide important operating advantages in continuous 
feeding or batch-mixing. They facilitate accurate enrichment. . 

The milling industry can always depend on receiving outstanding 
mixtures from the outstanding leader in the synthesis, develop- 
ment, and large-scale production of vitamins. 


MERCK & CO., Inc. 


New York, N.Y. + Philadelphia, Pa. - 


St. Louis, Mo. > 


STOCKS OF MERCK 
VITAMIN MIXTURES ARE 
CARRIED AT: 
Buffalo, N.Y.* Rahway, N. J. 
St.Louis, Mo. ¢ Dallas, Tex. 
Chicago, Ill.e Seattle, Wash. 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


* 
Merck also offers 
No. 36P—VITAMIN MIXTURE 


This is identical in composition with 
No. 36 Vitamin Mixture, except that 
in place of Iron by Hydrogen, Sodium 
Iron Pyro-Phosphate is used. 


Manufacturing Chemists 


Elkton, Va. 


RAHWAY, N. J. 


Chicago, Ill. 


In Canada: MERCK & CO., Ltd., Montreal - Toronto + Valleyfield 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
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MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


Some Plain Talk 


About 


Insect Infestation 


By George B. Wagner 


Sanitation Engineer 
Pillsbury Mills, Ine. 
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ing industry to change its at- 

titude toward insect infestation 
in flour and cereal products, and to 
change its approach to a solution to 
the problem. 

Many millers in the past have 
adopted the same attitude toward in- 
sects in flour mills as the public at 
large has had about its poor people: 
“We will always have them with us.” 
That defeatist attitude is extended 
by others who try to rationalize the 
presence of insects in flour mills*with 
the assurance that “a few bugs won’t 
hurt anybody.” Unfortunately for 
those millers, the officials of the Pure 
Food and Drug Administration do not 
take that philosophical attitude to- 
ward the presence of insects, insect 
larvae, or insect fragments in flour or 
other cereal products. 

It is the job of the Pure Food and 
Drug Administration to insure the 
purity and cleanliness of food sold for 
human consumption. And it is not the 
intention of those same officials to 
become dictatorial administrators, 
but they are charged with the en- 
forcement of the sanitation laws. 
They’re reasonable, intelligent men, 
but they canriot be expected to com- 
promise with the law. 


Sanitation a Moral Responsibility 


Producing flours free from adul- 
teration by insects and rodents is the 
legal as well as the moral responsi- 
bility of any milling organization. It 
should not be necessary for the fed- 
eral officials to obtain injunction 
writs from the courts to force the 
mills to comply with the legal re- 
quirements of the production of pure 
food. 

Regarding a change in the ap- 
proach to the solution of the insect 
infestation problem, it seems to many 
observers that millers have devoted 
more time and attention to undoing 
the damage done by insect infesta- 
tion than they have in making it less 
possible for that damage to be done 
in the first place. In other words, toc 
much attention is devoted to getting 
rid of the insects after the mill is in- 
fested, rather than making it difficult 
for the insects to become established 
in a mill. Millers generally. have 
failed to take heed of the old adage 
that “an ounce of prevention is worth 
a pound of cure.” 

Insect and rodent conditions in 
flour mills and flour warehouses are 
analogous to an insidious and chronic 
human disease or ailment. As the 
individual becomes accustomed to the 


T HE time has come for the mill- 


progressively greater pain and an- 
noyance of his disease or ailment, so 
has the milling industry become ac- 
customed to the presence of insects, 
rats and mice. 

As the ailment of the individual be- 
comes so advanced that the pain and 
annoyance can no longer be tolerated, 
the fundamental cause of the illness 
must be removed or corrected so the 


patient might survive. The milling 
industry likewise must take cogni- 
zance of the continued threat of in- 
sect and rodent infestation and do 
more than administer remedial meas- 
ures. Preventive measures must be 
taken to rid the industry of its 
plague. It has been pretty well es- 
tablished that the sources of insect 
infestations and rodent populations 
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The technical advisory committee of the Millers National Federation 
held its first meeting in Chicago, March 15. The pictures above were 
taken by this journal’s cameraman and show, in the top picture: Herman 
Steen, Chicago, vice president of the federation; C. D. McKenzie, Quincy, 
Mich., president of the federation; Dr. Betty Sullivan, Minneapolis, chair- 
man of the technical advisory committee; Roy K. Durham, Chicago, di- 
rector of the technical department, and Herman Fakler, Washington, 


vice president of the federation. 


W. L. Rainey, Commander-Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis, and 
George S. O. Smith, Valier & Spies Milling Company, St. Louis, are the 


two men in the lower left picture. 


Mr. Rainey represents the American 


Association of Cereal Chemists, and Mr. Smith was chosen by the Asso- 
ciation of Operative Millers as representative on the committee. The 
two men in the lower right picture are L. E. Leatherock, Kansas Mill- 
ing Co., Wichita, and A. R. Sasse, Standard Milling Co., Chicago, two of 
the members of the technical advisory committee. 
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can and must be eliminated and con- 
trolled. 


Control Program Necessary 


It will be necessary that each mill 
analyze it own sanitation control 
problems, determine the proper pre- 
ventive measures and proceed accord- 
ingly. The following specific points 
should be considered in producing, 
packing, transporting and _ storing 
flour and cereals to protect those 
products from insect and rodent in- 
festation and contamination: 

(1) Are cereal grains as received 
at the mill free from contamination? 

(2) Is the contamination removed 
(if present) by the present cleaning 
processes? 

(3) Are adequate insect and rodent 
control programs practiced in the 
mill? 

(4) What is the insect contamina- 
tion or infestation hazard during 
transportation of the flour from the 
mill to the bakery? 

(5) Are flours protected adequate- 
ly from insects and rodents during 
storage? 

(6) Do the mill’s salesmen possess 
sufficient information regarding pro- 
tection of flour in transit or storage 
to enable them to assist bakers, re- 
tail and wholesale grocers in prevent- 
ing insect and rodent damage to 
flours in their possession? 


Infestation in Grain 


Wheat and corn may have various 
stages of the true weevils and lesser 
grain borers on the inside of the 
kernels. Such kernels are not re- 
moved by the normal cleaning proc- 
esses and it is extremely difficult to 
detect, by routine grain inspection 
methods, the presence of the weevils 
inside the kernels. 

When grain thus infested is proc- 
essed, the insects, as well as the 
grain, are reduced, causing the re- 
sulting flour to contain insect frag-. 
ments and thus be adulterated and 
unfit for human consumption. It is not 
difficult for Food and Drug inspectors 
to determine, by microscopical. or 
chemical examination, the presence of 
insect fragments in flour. 

The presence of fragments in flour 
is a serious conditidn and immediate 
attention must be given to mechanical 
cleaning equipment which will elim- 
inate this source of adulteration. 

The elimination of rodent hairs in 
flour can be accomplished during the 
grain cleaning operation as they are 
the result of incomplete removal of 

(Continued on page 8a.) 
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D. E. Barclay, the Essmueller Co., St. Louis; Harvey L. 
Smith, Valier & Spies Milling Company, St. Louis, and 
Willis Charles, Garland b Indi 





Milling Co., Gr e, 





Roger Pratt, Wallace & Tiernan Sales Corp., Kansas City, 
and George Tesarek, Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 





Ss. W. Wulff, Wulff Milling Co., St. Charles, Mo; W. F. 
Stewart, Mann Machinery Co., St. Louis, and A. A. Holzem, 
Valier & Spies Milling Company, St. Louis. 





Otto Foland, Valier & Spies Milling Company, St. Louis, 
and his son, Curtis E., also of the same company, who 
returned from duty with the navy two months ago. 





Arthur Ackles, Springfield (Mo.) Flour Mills; with Clar- 
ence Bethke, Schultz, Baujan & Co., Beardstown, Ill. 





Frank A. Martin and H. N. Morrison, both service men 
for the Wallace & Tiernan Sales Corp., St. Louis, Mo. 


W. E. McCraith, A.O.M. secretary; R. F. Linders, chairman 
of District No. 5, and Walter Wichser, vice chairman of 
the district, in a huddle after the meeting March 16. 


M. E. Schulz, Winthrop Chemical Co., St. Louis; Mrs. O. 
H. Webb, Standard Brands, Inc., St. Louis, and Miss Alma 
Swenson, Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. Louis. 


Soit Wheat Mills Handicapped 
by 80% Extraction Order 


Soft Wheat, Millers Point Out, Does Not Yield as Much Flour as 
Hard Wheat, and Their Product Is Bound to Contain More Bran 
Specks ; 80% Flour Production More Difficult in Short System Mills. 


Order No. 144 to permit soft wheat mills to 

produce 78%, instead of 80% extraction 
flour because of the normally lower flour yield of 
soft wheat, a number of millers agreed at a meet- 
ing of District 5, Association of Operative Millers, 
held in St. Louis, Mo., March 16. 

The group’s spring meeting was attended by 
65 millers and allied tradesmen, the largest at- 
tendance in the history of the district organiza- 
tion. With the exception of an address by H. W. 
Kayser of the Falk Gear Corp., discussion was 
limited solely to the production of 80% extraction 
flour. 

The majority of the operative millers in Dis- 
trict 5 are employed in soft wheat mills and they 
were unanimous in the assertion that it is not too 
difficult a task to produce 78% extraction flour. It 
is that last 2% — the difference between 78 and 
80%—that causes the greatest difficulty, the soft 
wheat millers state. 

When mills could produce the kind of flour 
they chose to produce—and the kind the consum- 
ing public wanted—an extraction of 67 to 68% 
was regarded as an average flour yield for soft 
wheat.- In making a sack of 100% flour, a soft 
wheat miller would grind from 146 to 148 lbs of 
wheat as compared with 125 lbs necessary to pro- 
duce 100 Ibs of 80% flour. 

Hard wheat millers, on the other hand, got an 
average of 72% flour yield from their grist, grind- 
ing 139 lbs of wheat to get 100 lbs of straight 
flour. 

The difference in flour yields between soft and 
hard wheats is attributable mainly to the differ- 
ences in the thicknesses of the bran coats and to 
the differences in the internal structures of the 
soft and hard wheat kernels. A soft wheat kernel 
may be more mealy or chalky while hard wheats 
are usually just what the class name implies, hav- 
ing a dense structure. 

One soft wheat miller, telling of his experiences 
in adjusting the mill to 80% extraction, said that 
the first run resulted in a flour yield of 78%. “I 
did not like the looks of'the flour even at that 
extraction,” he said, adding that he had been ac- 
customed to comparing its appearance to a nor- 
mal “white” flour. ‘We made some more adjust- 
ments and started the mill up again,” he said. 
“The yield we got on that run figured out to be 
81.6% and the flour—well, it just looked sicken- 
ing,” he added. 

George S. O. Smith, superintendent for the 
Valier & Spies Milling Company, and. representa- 
tive of the Association of Operative Millers on the 
newly formed technical advisory committee of the 


FAY oraer no. should be made in War Food 


Millers National Federation, told the millers of 
the committee’s first meeting held in Chicago 
March 15. Mr. Smith assured the A.O.M. mem- 
bers that it was the intention of the committee 
to work with the small mills first because it is 
those mills that are most affected by the 80% ex- 
traction order, especially if those small mills have 
short milling systems with not more than four 
breaks. 

Mr. Smith also reviewed the committee’s first 
meeting, outlining the scope of its activities. He 
said that he had high hopes for the results the 
committee will produce, and emphasized that the 
co-operation of the entire membership of the two 
technical organizations would be needed. 

Arthur Ackles, Springfield, Mo., Flour Mills, 
told the millers that “that last 2% you put in the 
bag won’t look like flour, but it will comply with 
the order.” He said that the moisture content of 
the wheat as it goes to the mill should be reduced 
0.4% to 0.5%. “I try to keep the moisture between 
13.5 and 13.9,” he said. 

R. F. Linders, Randolph Milling Co., Ava, IIl., 
chairman of the district group, presided at the 
meeting and also took part in the discussion; He 
commented on the wide variation in the flour ash. 
Mr. Smith added to Mr. Linders’ comment about 
ash and recommended that the millers avoid mak- 
ing any guarantees on flour ash content to their 
buyers. 

Several other millers made short statements 
about the results they were getting in producing 
the long extraction flour. Their experiences were 
similar to those reported by others. 

The men employed in small capacity mills hav- 
ing relatively short extraction systems reported 
that they were having “plenty of trouble” in ob- 
taining 80% extraction and keeping the flour free 
of large bran specks. It was conceded that the 
80% order would work the greatest hardship on 
short system mills and that the larger mills with 
a longer break system would have an advantage. 

The questions of changing break corrugations 
and of shifting the rolls to run sharp to sharp 
were brought up. For the most part, the millers 
agreed that, with the exception of increasing the 
break release on the first three breaks, the head 
end of the mill should be left alone and the tail 
end of the mill should receive the millers’ atten- 
tion. 

Alma Swenson, manager of the bakery division 
for Stix, Baer & Fuller, a St. Louis department 
store, told of her department’s first trial with 80% 
extraction flour. She said that the store’s entire 
output of rolls, bread, etc., one day was made of 
the new type flour and the (Continued on page 8a) 
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Production and Control 
Pointers for Millers, Chemists 


* * * * * * * 


Ash Content of 0.65% 


Thorough Bran Clean-up 


Necessary to 


From a Bulletin 


Get Yield 


Published by the 


SMALL MILLS COMMITTEE 
Millers National Federation 


NY attempt to prepare a list of 
A suggestions to operative mill- 
ers which might be of help in 
the milling of 80% extraction flour 
will include some things which are a 
repetition of what has already ap- 
peared in print. The purpose herein 
is to go somewhat more into detail. 
Larger mills grinding hard wheat 
are reported to be extracting full 
80%, some doing an excellent job in- 
sofar as flour and dress are concerned 
—others are still making a rather 
specky product. Range in ash con- 
tent so far reported. by hard wheat 
mills is from a low of 0.58 to a high 
of 0.65%. 

The smaller hard wheat mills and 
nearly all of the soft wheat mills ap- 
pear to be having difficulty in reach- 
ing 80% extraction. This isn’t sur- 
prising, since this class of mills usual- 
ly obtained relatively poorer flour 
yield before March 1. Some of the 
larger mills were extracting as much 
as 75% flour from the cleaned wheat 
before WFO 144 went into effect, 
whereas many soft wheat mills were 
doing no more than 68%. In-many 
instances this was no reflection on the 
ability of the miller. There are two 
very justifiable reasons why the soft 
wheat miller hasn’t in normal milling 
exerted much effort to obtain good 
flour yield: (1) He has built up a 
good local demand for rich millfeeds; 
and (2) His milling system is too 
short to recover all the endosperm 
even if he wanted to do it. 


Breaking 

Soft wheat endosperm clings to the 
bran skin more tenaciously than does 
that of hard wheat but if the miller 
is to extract 80% flour, he must 
scrape almost every last trace of 
endosperm off the bran. From stand- 
point of flour color and quality, it is 
much better to recover that endo- 
sperm than to permit it to go to feed 
packer and then make up for it by 
grinding germ or bran fragments in- 
to flour. If all of the endosperm is 
to be removed from the bran it is 
extremely necessary to recorrugate 
all dull break rolls. The type of cor- 
rugation is not so important but the 
break rolls must be kept sharp. Fifth 
break rolls (or fourth break rolls in 
a four-break mill) may be run sharp 
to sharp although unless the break 
roiis are overloaded, this should not 
be necessary. British millers in the 
milling of their 85% flour developed 
the. practice of using what to the 
American miller appears to be quite 
fine cuts on fourth and fifth break 
rolis. It is reported that they have 
fourth break rolls varying from 22 to 
28 cuts per ineh and fifth break vary- 
ing from 28 to 34, cuts per inch. It 
can be assumed that British millers 
found good reason for employing 





these finer cuts. Similar practices 
have been reported by a few United 
States mills. 

Setting break rolls to a fixed re- 
lease or extraction is a very desirable 
practice but unfortunately many 
mills are not equipped to do it. Ob- 
viously, break rolls will need to be 
set closer than before March 1. The 
miller will, by watching for adher- 
ing endosperm on his: bran, need to 
learn by such observation how close 
he must grind on breaks. Flour ash 
will be least affected by grinding 
close on second breaks. Close grind- 
ing on first breaks does a little more 
damage. Ash will be raised if third 
break rolls are set up too much, but 
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R. K. Durham 


unfortunately it may be necessary to 
do it in order to clean up the bran. 
Avoid setting break rolls so close that 
stock under rolls is hot. Break stock 
that is hot doesn’t bolt out well and 
furthermore hot grinding seems to 
cause endosperm to adhere to bran. 
Good roll suction is important. It 
helps keep the rolls cool. 

Splitter rolls or prebreak rolls 
without any corrugations gave the 
miller a two to three points advan- 
tage under the former low extraction 
practice and will probably be even 
more advantageous in milling high 
extraction flour. Prebreak rolls set 
quite close make it possible to grind 
closer on first breaks without cutting 
up the bran. Bran remains broader 
all through the breaking system. A 
broad piece of bran is easier to clean 
up than a piece so small it gets into 
the tailings system. 

To further insure against loss of 

(Continued on page 25a.) 


Regarded Good Average 
By FREDERICK SCHMALZ 
Products Control Department 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. 


extraction order came as a 

great surprise to the milling 
industry, and since the millers had 
no period of preparation, there was 
a great diversity of opinion as to the 
mode of accomplishment. Therefore, 
the bakers are finding great varia- 
tions in flours from mill to mill at 
the outset of the program. In a very 
short time the most practical meth- 
ods of manufacture will become 
clearer and these differences will soon 
narrow. However, certain limitations 
of the order inherently force the fol- 
lowing conclusions. 

The ash and protein levels of flours 
will vary more than did the grades 
of flours bakers were accustomed to 
using. This is true for several rea- 
sons. Wheat supplies are low, mills 
can carry but a specified limited 
storage, and available wheats do not 
always meet the standards set by the 
mills. 


T HE announcement of the 80% 


Importance of Test Weight 

In compliance with the new order, 
mills must produce 80 Ibs of flour 
from 100 lbs of cleaned dry wheat. 
This immediately places some mills 
in a better position than others to 
produce a finer product. A high test 
weight was formerly important to a 
mill from an economic standpoint, 
but it now takes on an additional 
importance from a flour quality view- 
point. If wheat is plump and heavy, 
the potential flour yield is large and 
the amount of poorer quality material 
required to attain the prescribed per- 
centage is small. 

Thus a heavy wheat that under old 
methods of milling gave a yield of 





Frederick Schmalz 


72% extraction requires only 8/80 
or 10% additional to make the 80% 
extraction. At the same time, a 
wheat that gave a 68% extraction re- 
quires 12/80 or 15% of added poorer 
flour and feed to make the same per- 
centage. We see then that the test 
weight also materially affects: the 
flour quality. Assuming in each case 
that the straight flour made by both 
wheats contains .48% ash and at the 
same time the ash of the feed that 
must be added averages 2.00%, then 
the 80% made with the one would be 
.63% and from the other .71%. In 
each case the mills would be doing 
the best possible with the wheat at 
their disposal. 


Moisture Content a Factor 

Another factor influencing the 80% 
extraction flour quality affected by 
the condition of the wheat prior to 
milling is the moisture content of the 
wheat as received by the mill. A mill 
using a dry wheat of 10% moisture 
can, by milling at normal milling 
moistures, make up approximately 
4% of the required extraction with 
moisture, replacing that amount of 
feed. This will produce a flour of 
relatively low ash, good color, and 
enhanced baking characteristics. By 
the same reasoning, wheat of a high 
moisture as, for example, 14%, is a 
distinctly poor source for milling un- 
der the restrictions of this program 
since all of the added material must 
be feed. This results in a flour of 
relatively high feed content, high ash 
and poorer baking potentialities. The 
differences of moisture in the wheats 
used for illustration can account for 
resulting flours. that will vary by 
more than one point in the first 
decimal place in the ash value. 

Our experience in milling the new 
extraction is limited by the short 
time we have been making these new 
flours and our analytical data natu- 
rally are not reliable. First reports, 
however, show that ash values can 
vary from 0.55% to 0.75%. This 
gives a median value of .65% which 
seems to be a fairly reliable figure. 
The ash differences between soft 
wheats and hard wheats and between 
winters and springs do not seem to 
be great. The protein contents of 
the flours are approximately 0.50% 
to 1.0% below that of the mixes 
from which they are milled. Mois- 
ture contents of the flours may in 
some cases be lower than flours for- 
merly milled but in general will prob- 
ably average the same. The. gassing 
power values, measures of the enzy- 
matic potency, are higher by approxi- 
mately 50 mm. 

Mills are at liberty to choose any 
fraction of the feed to make the 80%. 
Certain portions of the feed have a 

{Continued on page 24a.) 











Cleaning mill floors is a dustless, thorough and easy task with the use 
of a vacuum cleaner. The dust is taken out of circulation, instead of be- 


ing redistributed. 


Getting Rid of 


the Dust Hazard 
By V. E. Winfield 


United States Hoffman Machinery Corp. 








The use of special attachments and a flexible metal hose makes it a 
simple matter to clean accumulated dust from the top and sides of dif- 
ferent pieces of mill equipment, instead of knocking it off with a hand 


brush. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


NDUSTRY as a whole has become 
more and more conscious of dust 
problems. The existence of dust 

is now recognized, not.as a nuisance, 
but as a hazard, which, if not brought 
under proper control, can cause un- 
told damage and loss. 

Practically all types of dust are 
included in the category of danger- 
ous materials. Some lead to toxic 
poisoning; others, such as silica dusts, 
have the power to damage internal 
organs, and still others constitute 
fire and explosion hazards. 

The outstanding dust hazards 
which face the milling industry are 
those of fire and explosion, and be- 
cause these are of the utmost im- 
portance, the value of vacuum clean- 
ing should be judged in relation to 
its value in regards to these hazards. 

The real value of vacuum cleaning 
must be based on what it will ac- 
tually accomplish from an over-all 
point of view, that is, the end results, 
and in order to properly establish its 
worth it must be discussed from that 
angle. 

The dust hazard in the milling in- 
dustry is by no means a new problem. 
Its existence is actually recorded as 
far back as_1785, when an open light 
ignited flour dust and destroyed a 
flour warehouse. Although the haz- 
ard itself received recognition quite 
some time ago, it has taken many 
years and a heavy toll in life and 
property before the industry: real- 
ized that the dust hazard can be 
controlled, and by taking proper pre- 
cautionary measures the possibilities 
of dust explosions can be much re- 
duced, if not eliminated. 

Practically all agricultural or grain 
dusts have in common the property 
to cause dust explosions under cer- 
tain conditions. These are, first, the 
existence of static or residual dusts 
within the mill; second, a source of 
ignition; and third, a dust content in 
the mill atmosphere. 

There may be some question why 
ignition is second in order, and dust 
content in the atmosphere last. As 
a general rule, if static dust accumu- 
lates within the mill there is bound 
to be some dust content in the air 
caused by sifting down of overhead 
dust accumulations brought about by 
air current or building vibrations. 

Ignition can be caused by any one 
of a number of possible sources, such 
as open flames, defective wiring, 
faulty electrical equipment, mechani- 
cal sparks, static electricity and 
many other means. 


Less Danger in Clean Mill 


A spark or flame sufficient to 
cause ignition can occur without dan- 
ger when no dust is present as a 
residual accumulation or in the at- 
mosphere. If the atmosphere con- 
tains dust, the spark or flame of ig- 
nition may ignite the dust in the air 
and cause a primary explosion, which 
in itself may cause little or no dam- 
age. 

The pressure and air shock pro- 
duced by the primary explosion is 
usually of sufficient intensity to jar 
into suspension residual dusts which 
have been allowed to accumulate on 
walls, overhead surfaces and struc- 
tures and on equipment. 

If this fine residual dust is ignited 
by the advancing flame of the pri- 
mary dust explosion, it burns with 
extreme rapidity and heat, causing 
an expansion of the gaseous products 
of combustion and surrounding air, 
and resulting in what is commonly 
termed the secondary dust explosion. 

The ‘intensity. of the secondary ex- 
plosion depends upon various factors, 
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an important one being the amount 
of fine residual dust which becomes 
available as fuel for feeding the flame 
of the primary explosion. 
Experiments have revealed a wide 
range between the lower and upper 
limits of dust concentrations in the 
atmosphere necessary for good flame 
propagation. For example, corn ele- 
vator dust developed a positive flame 
with a dust concentration as low as 
7 oz per 1,000 cubic feet, and ex- 
tremely high pressure at a heavy con- 
centration of 500 oz per 1,000 cubic 
feet. Wheat dust showed good flame 
propagation with a concentration of 
10.3 oz per 1,000 cubic feet, develop- 


ing an average pressure of 2 lbs per: 


square inch. At a concentration of 
500 oz per 1,000 cubic feet this ma- 
terial developed a maximum pres- 
sure of 46 Ibs per square inch. 


A recent test on powdered corn- 


starch of 3.5 oz per cubic foot: of 
atmosphere exploded with a pressure 
of 75 Ibs per square inch. 

The results of these tests, as 
well as many others which have 
been conducted over a period of 
years, have definitely established the 
fact that as a general rule the inten- 
sity of a dust explosion depends upon 
the amount of dust involved. These 
tests also show that even light con- 
centrations of dust can ignite to 
cause a dust explosion. 


Residual Dust Is Dangerous 


Therefore it is only logical to con- 
clude that the less residual dust with- 
in the plant to act as fuel, the less 
destructive the secondary explosion 
will be; and, by the same reasoning, 
if there is no residual dust within 
the mill to act as fuel, there will 
be no secondary dust explosion. 

Any program designed for the pre- 
vention of dust explosions must be 
aimed at eliminating all likely causes, 
which, as previously mentioned, are 
the presence of dust in the atmos- 
phere and as residual deposits, and 
all possible sources of ignition. 

While it is important to safeguard 
against the mechanical and electrical 
failures which can cause ignition, it 
must be borne in mind that many 
of these are unpredictable, and in 
order to attain the proper degree of 
safety within the mill, it must be 
assumed that the possibility of acci- 
dental ignition always exists. In 
view of this, the adequate control 
of dust becomes imperative if dust 
explosions are to be prevented. 

Dust should be controlled, wher- 
ever possible, at its source. Experi- 
ence has proved, however, that it 
is not possible to restrict completely 
dust in this manner and a certain 
amount of fine material will escape 
into the atmosphere as tramp dust. 
Falling to the floor, or being carried 
on air currents, it eventually finds 
its way to every nook and corner of 
the mill, covering all surfaces with 
an ever-increasing coating of fine, 
powdery material, and forming the 
hazard of a residual dust accumula- 
tion. 


Dust in Atmosphere 


A mill condition which permits 
the forming of such residual dust 
accumulations at the same _ time 
brings into being a high dust content 
in the atmosphere, which is increased 
as the residual dust accumulations 
build up and start shedding fine ma- 
terial back into the atmosphere. 

Under such circumstances, unpre- 
dictable or accidental "ignition can 
very well result in a primary and 
secondary dust explosion. 

(Continued on page 27a.) 
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Established 1870 


PAPER BAGS 


FLOUR, MEALS, FEEDS 
and CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Every bag we manufacture for flour and 
all other grain products is backed by 75 
years’ experience in this industry. 


Throughout this three-quarters of a cen- 
tury, Quality and Service to the Milling 
Industry have been the basis of our 
operation. 


Looking toward the future, these same 
qualities will be maintained, and, wherever 
possible, improved upon. 


This is our guarantee to the milling in- 
dustries for the important years ahead of 
all of us. 


S. GEORGE COMPANY 


General Offices, Paper Mill and Bag Factory 
WELLSBURG, W. VA. 


FORGET YOUR 


FLOUR ENRICHMENT.SS 


PROBLEMS 


INSURE ABSOLUTE UNIFORMITY IN FLOUR ENRICHMENT 


NSTALLING an Omeca VITAMISER is the sort of sense that will 
save you dollars—and keep you happy! An Omeca VITAMISER 


gives you these precision features: 
1. Constant check by loss in weight; indicator shows at a glance 
amount fed. : 
2. Feeding rate is positively controlled by dial graduated from 0 to 100%. 
8. Simple mechanism is foolproof and dependable—insures exact feeding. 
4. Removable hopper can be quickly emptied by lifting from the hopper- 
disc assembly. 
Put-an Omega Vitamiser to work in your 
mill and eliminate guesswork! The accu- 
rately machined groove in the feeding disc 
provides a positive volumetric measure- 
ment of vitamin concentrate: variable 
speed drive of the feeding disc gives pre- 
cise control of feeding rate by simply set- 
ting the dial. An’ Omega Vitamiser will 
solve your flour enrichment problems. 


Other OMEGA Products for the‘ Milling Industry: 
GRAVIMETRIC FEEDERS - SOLUTION FEEDERS 


OMEGA MACHINE COMPANY 


(Division of Builders Iron Foundry) 
89 Codding St. PROVIDENCE 1, R. I. 
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of HEAVY- GAUGE 
SHEET METAL PRODUCTS 


Fabricated: from 10, 12, 14 and 16-gauge steel 
























LARGE STOCKS ON HAND 


CALL on DAY NOW 
for Such Products as: 
HEAVY-GAUGE DUAL-CLONE 
COLLECTORS—For Long Life 
LEG BOOTS, HEADS & CASINGS 
METAL MILL SPOUTING | 
BINS, TANKS, HOPPERS 
EXHAUST FANS 
CUSTOM-BUILT PRODUCTS 


Profit by DAY Experience 


and Modern Facilities 


Each DAY job is correctly engineered, 
manufactured and installed. DAY Serv- 
ice saves you Money. Tell us your needs. 


The DAY Company 


THREE PLANTS TO SERVE YOU 


MAIN OFFICE 
and PLANT 


\\ \ \ / if, 822 Third Avenue N. E. 


Minneapolis 13, Minn. 
\ = KANSAS CITY 8, MO., 1820 Harrison St. 































































IN CANADA— 
Ft. William, Ont., P. O. Box 70 





/t Must Be Handled With Care 


Dust can be controlled. Engineering service 
is a part of Mill Mutual Insurance and our 
dust control bulletins and engineering data 
are offered without obligation to the milling 
and grain trade. 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 WEST MADISON STREET CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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Soft Wheat Millers 


(Continued from page 4a.) 


. cafe and tea room personnel were not 
told about the change-over. At the 





end of the day, a check was made to. 


see whether any of the store’s cus- 
tomers who had eaten the rolls or 
bread had commented upon the prod- 
ucts. No one noticed the. difference, 
Miss Swenson said. 

Several of the allied tradesmen 
were called upon for advice and sug- 
gestions about maintaining the bak- 
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ing quality of the new type soft 
wheat flour: Douglas Boyer, Mon- 
santo Chemical Co., St. Louis, told of 
the biscuit-baking tests that had been 
conducted by his company’s labora- 
tories, and Roger Pratt, Wallace & 
Tiernan Sales Corp., Kansas City, 
said that his company’s technicians 
were studying different flour treat- 
ments to determine optimum bleach- 
ing requirements, keeping quality of 
the flour, and modifications of treat- 
ments to. obtain the best baking per- 
formance. He explained that some 
time will be needed before any def- 
inite and conclusive results could be 
reported. 


Mr. Kayser’s illustrated address 
about the application of gears and 
gear drives in flour mills was fol- 
lowed by a short round table dis- 
cussion. George Tesarek, Quaker 
Oats Co., St. Joseph, Mo., had con- 
siderable to say about the need for 
some improvement in the gear drive 
mechanism on bran packers. His 
principal point was that it is impos- 
sible to keep the ring and pinion 
gears properly lubricated without 
spreading oil or grease “all over the 
place.” The gears wear out quickly 
when they are not lubricated, he 
pointed out, adding that there should 
be some improvement in design that 





MAN WITH A “GREEN THUMB” 











The way Bill Jones can make things grow 
in his garden is both a mystery and a mir- 
acle to his friends. They say he has a 
“green thumb”... but what they really 
mean is that long years of experience have 
provided him with the requisite “know- 
how” to make things grow in abundance. 

When it comes to producing phosphates, 
Victor, too, might be said to have a “green 
thumb.” Because for over 40 years Victor 
has been making phosphates for the mill- 
ing industry. In those many years Victor 
has not only acquired the skill essential to 


THE SLOW-ACTING PHOSPHATE THAT SPEEDS UP SELF-RISING FLOUR SALES 


VICTOR Chemical Works, 141 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


NEW YORK - KANSAS CITY « ST. LOUIS - NASHVILLE - GREENSBORO, N.C. «+ Plants: NASHVILLE - MT, PLEASANT, TENN. - CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. 


producing a good product, but the back- 
ground of experience that alone makes 
further progress possible. 

From this wealth of experience, for ex- 
ample, came V-90. In the more than six 
years the V-90 has been available, this 
slow-acting monocalcium phosphate has 
repeatedly demonstrated its superior bak- 
ing action...in volume, color, texture... 
in just plain good eating. 

There is no short cut to such experience... 
the kind of experience that has made V-90 
a practical success for millers everywhere. 
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would provide for a grease-tight hous- 
ing. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Smith, the 
group observed a minute in silent 
prayer for the late Prof. B. W. Ded- 
rick, founder and first president of 
the Association of Operative Millers, 
who died Feb. 18 at his home in State 
College, Pa. Mr. Smith also paid 
tribute to Mr. Dedrick and regret- 
ted the fact that he could not have 
lived to have taken a part in the 
Golden Jubilee convention of the as- 
sociation that he founded. 

A. A. Holzem, Valier & Spies Mill- 
ing Company, St. Louis, was elect- 
ed secretary and treasurer of Dis- 
trict 5 of the A.O.M., succeeding S. 
J. Dombeck. Mr. Dombeck has left 
the district and now is superintend- 
ent of the Mid-Kansas Milling Co., 
Clay Center, Kansas. Mr. Holzem 
had been acting secretary since Mr. 
Dombeck’s departure last January. 

The group did not take any action 
in setting a date for the next meet- 
ing. 





Insect Infestation 





(Continued from page 3a.) 


rodent pellets from the grain stream. 
It is the responsibilty of a food proc- 
essor to obtain uncontaminated grain 
or to eliminate that contamination 
before the grain is processed into 
food intended for human consump- 
tion. 

Insufficient attention is given to the 
elimination of breeding places, both 
on the inside of flour mill machinery 
and about the mill proper, which per- 
mit the reproduction of flour insects. 
It is very illogical to spend a consid- 
erable sum of money to control in- 
sect infestations by fumigation and 
by the use of contact sprays if no 
attention at all is given to the elim- 
ination of breeding places which 
make serious infestation possible. 

Flour milling machines need to be 
redesigned to eliminate “dead spots,” 
ledges, corners, etc., in reels, puri- 
fiers, bran and shorts dusters, agi- 
tators, elevator boots and conveyors. 

Undisturbed accumulations of flour, 
bran or other mill products is essen- 
tial for insects if they are to com- 
plete the life cycle. Insects will not 
reproduce in moving streams of stock. 
Does it not seem more practical and 
economical to fill in or otherwise 
eliminate the cracks and crevices in 
walls, floors, cat-walks, machinery 
and other locations that permit stocks 
to ‘accumulate undisturbed than to 
attempt continual cleaning and spray- 
ing of such locations? Why be faced 
with the eternal problem of removal 
of dead stock from mill machinery 





For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 
CHASE BAG COMPANY 


General Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 











Exclusively a Cereal Consulting 
and Control Laboratory for the 
Flour, Feedand Grain Industries. 


ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, Inc 


Corby Bldg. St. Joseph, Mo 








WESTERN Waterproofing Co. 
Syndicate Trust Bldg., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Kansas City Office, 417 Finance Bldg. 
Charlotte, N. C., 815 Commercial 
Nat'l Bank Bldg. 
Atlanta, Ga., 829 Healey Bldg. 
Springfield, Ill., 920 Myers Bldg. 
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YOUR BRAND | 
IN BRIGHT 
COLORS 





THE BRAND THAT STANDS OUT 
IS THE BRAND THAT SELLS OUT 








To give your brand the sales advantages of stand-out are used in printing. Our plants are equipped with 
brand printing, buy Bemis Bags. It’s one way to be modern printing equipment, and the inks used are 
sure your brand is faithfully reproduced in brilliant, thoroughly tested in our own ink laboratories. This is 
colorful inks. your assurance that the brand printed by Bemis on a 
Here’s Why Bemis-Printed Brands Stand Out From Bemis Bag will receive outstanding display... pave 
the Rest: Our skilled engravers make the plates that the way for new volume sales. 
BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 
Baltimore * Boston * Brooklyn * Buffalo * Charlotte New York City * Norfolk * Oklahoma City * Omaha 
Chicago * Denver + Detroit + East Pepperell * Houston Orlando + Peoria * St.Helens, Ore. + St.Louis * Salina 







Salt Lake City * San Francisco * Seattle *¢ Wichita 


Indianapolis * Kansas City * Los Angeles ¢ Louisville 
Wilmington, California 


Memphis + Minneapolis * Mobile * New Orleans 
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and the expense incidental to the pe- 
riodic cleaning, if a change in the con- 
struction of the machine would re- 
sult in the elimination of the dead 
space that is “home” to the insects? 
Why not eliminate the cause of the 
infestation instead of accepting the 
infestation as inevitable and putting 
up with it, year in and year out? 


Use of Second-Hand Bags 


In these days of bag shortages, it 
is necessary for almost all mills to 
pack a part of the output in second- 
hand bags. Those bags must not be 
‘brought into the flour mill proper 
until they have been cleaned and 
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fumigated. The 
should preferably include turning 
them inside out and subjecting them 
to considerable suction in a bag 
cleaning device before they are fumi- 
gated. 

All millers will agree with the ab- 
solute necessity of maintaining “good 
housekeeping” policies. But preach- 
ing good housekeeping and practicing 
it are two different things. Good 
housekeeping, like Christianity, has 
got to be practiced as well as 
preached to make it work. 

The best mill housekeepers do not 
worry so much about the dead in- 
sects in a mill after a general fumi- 


cleaning process - 


gation, but direct their attention to 
the insects that might have survived 
the fumigation. That attitude is sim- 
ilar to the attitude of soldiers en- 
gaged in a mopping-up operation on a 
battlefield; it isn’t the dead enemy 
soldiers that get the attention, but 
the live snipers still lurking around. 


Protecting Flour During 
Transportation 


Flour may become infested from 
boxcars and trucks during transpor- 
tation, thus undoing the painstaking 
care the miller devoted to produc- 
ing an insect-free product. The end 
result is the same as though the 








Columbia FLOUR BLEND Sodium Bicarbonate never cakes 
—always flows freely. That’s why it’s ideal for blending 
with flours—why it enables users to maintain the uniformity 


essential to the success of their products. 


Made to the highest standards, FLOUR BLEND is 
prepared with Columbia U.S.P. Sodium Bicarbonate and 
Tri-Calcium Phosphate. Supplied in a variety of sieve 


COLUMBI 


specifications to meet your requirements. 
And for other uses, you'll find Columbia U.S.P. Sodium 
Bicarbonate meeting or surpassing every U.S.P. standard. 


In powdered or granular form. 
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Your tests will prove Columbia's claims. Samples of 
FLOUR BLEND or U. S. P. Sodium Bicarbonate will be 
furnished at no charge on request. 


2 CHEMICALS 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 
FIFTH at BELLEFIELD * PITTSBURGH 13, PA. 


“me 


CHICAGO + BOSTON © ST. LOUIS + PITTSBURGH * NEW YORK © CINCINNATI © CLEVELAND + PHILADELPHIA + MINNEAPOLIS + CHARLOTTE * SAN FRANCISCO 
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mill was heavily infested—the flour 
reaches the grocer or baker in an in- 
fested condition. The miller may 
have an untroubled conscience and 
assure the baker or the grocer that 
“it wasn’t infested when he loaded 
it out.” Well, maybe the customer 
will accept that explanation and cuss 
the railroad, or maybe there is a 
lingering doubt or suspicion in his 
mind. It is to the everlasting ad- 
vantage of the miller who loaded out 
that flour to make sure that the cus- 
tomer has no reason to point an ac- 
cusing finger at either him or the rail- 
road, 

Results with the use of DDT as a 
spray on boxcar floors, walls and 
roofs. have proved conclusively that 
it is a very reliable preventive 
against insect infestation of flour. 
Cars have been treated with emul- 
sions of DDT in water and oil in 
varying proportions. The use of this 
war-developed insecticide to spray 
boxcars to be loaded with flour is the 
cheapest kind of insurance the mill- 
er can buy. It has been estimated 
that a car can be sprayed at a cost 
of less than 50c plus the labor. If 
any insects are found when the car 
arrives at its destination, they will 
be dead insects on the outside of the 
flour containers, instead of live in- 
sects on the inside of the containers. 

Summing up the whole insect in- 
festation and control problem, it is 
apparent that flour milling company 
personnel, from the manager on down 
to the sweeper and trucker, must be 
impressed with the constant threat of 
insect infestation and the accompany- 
ing need of preventive rather than 
curative measures. The first problem 
is to eliminate breeding places for in- 
sects, insofar as possible. The sec- 
ond problem is to prevent the ac- 
cumulation of any undisturbed cere- 
al stocks in the mill. 

Sources of infestation from without 
the mill must be checked. These 
sources include the grain as received, 
or, at the other end of the mill, sec- 
ond-hand bags returned for re-use. 
The flour should be protected in 
transit by proper fumigation of. box- 
cars. DDT is recommended for this 
purpose. 

The best kind of housekeeping, the 
complete elimination of breeding 
places, etc., will not make it possible 
to dispense with periodic and thor- 
ough fumigations. Installation of fire 
extinguishers does not eliminate the 
danger of fire in a mill. Installation 
of insect preventive measures will not 
eliminate 100% of the insects from 
the mill—but it will do much toward 
reducing the incidence and severity 
of infestation and insure the produc- 
tion of insect-free flour and cereals. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Medicine from Buckwheat 
* 


T HE buckwheat plant is being used 
in the Eastern Regional Research 
Laboratory at Wyndmoor, Pa., to pro- 
duce rutin, a drug which can be ex- 
tracted from the leaves and blossoms 
of the green plant and used in the 
treatment of conditions arising from 
high blood pressure associated with 
capillary fragility. It was first ex- 
tracted from flue-cured tobacco, but 
research during the past year showed 
that $10 worth of buckwheat plants 
would produce as much rutin as 
$1,000 worth of tobacco. Because 
the plant is harvested green it is 
possible for farmers to grow three 
crops a year for the production of 
the medicine. 
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Effect of Wet Harwests on Wheat Quality 


By C. O. Swanton 


Kansas State College 


wheat during storage have 

been extensively investigated 
according to compilations made by 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture. Relatively fewer studies 
have been made on the changes 
which take place as a result of. rains 
on wheat between the time it is ripe 
and until it is binned. A few such 
experiments, however, are recorded. 


Related Experiments 


Wheat was harvested by Bracken 
and Bailey (1928) as soon as it was 
mature and the respective harvest- 
ings were repeated at 10-day inter- 
vals for 50 days. Three rains, total- 
ling 0.69 inch, completely bleached 
the wheat, made the kernel sections 
opaque and reduced the test weight 
4 lbs per bushel. This was mostly 
due to a decrease in specific gravity 
as a result of consequent increase in 
kernel volume. Additional rains pro- 
duced no further decrease in test 
weight. 

The effects of exposure of wheat in 
shocks at Bozeman, Mont., from 
August until the end of the following 
March were studied by Whitcomb 
and Johnson (1930). The prevailing 
weather was dry in the fall and the 
winter was unusually cold. “Test 
weight per bushel showed a greater 
change as the weathering progressed 
than any other property of the wheat 
considered.” Marquis, a hard spring 
wheat variety, decreased 5.2 lbs in 
test weight as a maximum and Kan- 
red lost 6 lbs. The dark kernels de- 
creased from 86% to 17% for Mar- 
quis and from 72% to 34% for Kan- 
red. However, the protein and ash 
percentages of the wheat obtained 
from the heads taken from the out- 
side of the shocks where the weath- 
ering was most pronounced showed 
no decreases as indicated by these 
figures: 


C HANGES which take place in 


Protein Ash 
Initial Final Initial Final 
Marquis .. 11.30 11.31 1.68 1.70 
Kanred ... 9.50 9.84 1.56 1.57 


Larmour, Malloch and Geddes se- 
lected one set of bundles for thresh- 
ing and testing in the fall and an- 
other comparable set for exposure 
during the winter and then threshing 
and testing in the following spring. 
While the test weight was markedly 
decreased in all exposed samples, the 
flour yield was slightly increased. 
The baking behavior was not in- 
jured and hence did not correspond 
with changes in grade and test 
weight. The exposed samples showed 
aging effects as they did not respond 
to the use of oxidizers. 


Experiments at Manhattan, Kansas 
Frequent rains fell before and dur- 
ing the harvest season in 1942, 1943 
and 1944 and hence may be charac- 
terized as wet (Swanson, 1944, 1946). 





No. of Total 
rains inches 
1942—Preceding harvest, 
June 1-21 «......0 14 10.10 
During harvest, 
June 22-July 22 .. 8 3.82 
1943—Preceding harvest, 
June 1-20.......... 9 9.37 
During harvest, 
June 21-July 20... 11 6.36 
1944—Preceding harvest, 
Tune 1-22: ..... eee. 7 3.11 


During harvest, 
June 23-July 18 .. 10 6.30 


The accompanying data show the dis- 
tribution and total amounts of rain- 
fall preceding and during harvest. 
The season of 1942 differed from 
the other two in that during the fre- 
quent rains in the middle of June 








several storms occurred, causing fall- 
ing over and then twisting of the 
wheat. This started in spots where 
the wheat was heaviest, but finally 
all the straws were bent, broken and 
tangled which made the gathering of 





Flour is in a choice position to meet the heavy competi- 
tion ahead among food products—thanks to enrichment. 
But be ready to meet this challenge .. . continue to feature 
enrichment ... let it help your product on the steep climb 
ahead in three ways... 


© it gives you the potent one-word sales message, 
“ENRICHED”, to feature on your package. 


© it supplies your customers with additional food- 
values for better health. 


© it boosts your sales . .. enrichment has made more 
people buy more wheat cereal products. 


And remember, when ordering your enriching premix—see 
that it contains ‘ROCHE’ vitamins. 


"RO ( H F van piven 


HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE, INC., Nutley 10, N. J. 





samples difficult. While the seasons 
of 1943 and 1944 had even heavier 
rains, no violent storms occurred and 
the wheat at the later cuttings was 
bent only slightly. 

The general plan was to cut wheat 
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samples starting with the hard 
dough stage of the grain and extend- 
ing considerably beyond the usual 
period for harvesting. Three varie- 
ties were usually included from plots 
furnished by the department of 
agronomy. Blackhull and Tenmarq 
were included in all the years. Other 
varieties, such as Chiefkan, Co- 
manche and Wichita, were used in 
some years. Because the data ob- 
tained from Blackhull was typical of 
the other varieties, its results will 
be made prominent in the tables 
which follow. Enough was obtained 
at each cutting to furnish five or 
more pounds of grain. A small 
amount of grain was separated at the 
time of each cutting for moisture 
determinations. The wheat bundles 
were placed in a shed until the end 
of harvest when separation of the 
grain was made with the small nur- 
sery thresher. 

The principal tests made to ascer- 
tain the effects of exposure were: 
Test weight, internal texture; flour 
yield as determined by milling on the 
experimental Buhler mill with con- 
stant roll setting; baking of selected 
samples. Supplementary tests in- 
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cluded protein, diastatic activity mix- 
ograms. 
Results Obtained 


The test weights, flour yields and 
ash obtained from Blackhull in the 
three years are givenin Table 1. The 
highest test weights were obtained 
from the first cuttings and the de- 
creases in the samples cut later were 
related to the duration of exposure 
and amounts of rainfall. The flour 
yields were as high from the sam- 
ples cut late and having a low test 
weight as from those cut early and 
having a high test weight. The ash 
figures show fairly uniform milling, 
considering the spread of time over 
which the experiments were per- 
formed and changes in personnel. In 
several instances lower flour yield 
was accompanied by a lower ash 
showing less complete extraction. 
The figures do not indicate that sep- 
aration in milling was made more 
difficult from the effects of exposure. 


Changes in Internal Texture 
The changes in internal texture in 
Blackhull for the three years, and 
Chiefkan for 1942, Tenmarg, 1943, 
and Wichita, a newer hard winter 


wheat variety, for 1944 are given in 
Table 2. The figures for inches of 
rain are repeated from Table 1 for 
convenient comparisons. Chiefkan 
shows the greatest resistance to 
changes in internal texture. The 
amounts of rainfall which greatly re- 
duced the vitreous and increased the 
mealy condition of Blackhull, Ten- 
marq and Wichita had much less ef- 





Table 1.—Effects of Rainfall on Test 
Weights, Flour Yield and Flour Ash. 
(Blackhull Wheat) 


Date Tot. rain after Test Flour 
cut first cutting weight yield Ash 
1942— inches No. lbs. % % 
June 22.. 57.6 72.0 0.47 
June 26.. 1.80 1 56.4 71.0 0.46 
July 1... 2.62 2 57.0 71.0 0.46 
July 6.. 3.22 4 56.3 74.0 0.46 
July 13 .. 3.70 5 56.7 70.9 0.44 
July 20... 3.71 6 56.0 712.8 0.41 
July 22... 3.82 8 55.3 72.0 0.44 
1943— 
June 21.. 59.2 73.0 0.40 
June 25... 1.31 2 61.6 71.0 0.39 
June 29.. 1.94 3 60.9 69.8 0.39 
July 3.. 3.10 4 60.0 70.8 0.38 
July 7.. 3.54 6 59.8 72.6 0.41 
July 15 .. 4.05 7 69.2 68.6 0.38 
July 20... 6.36 11 58.5 68.8 0.37 
1944— 
June 22.. 61.6 66.0 0.41 
June 24.. .04 1 60.7 69.0 0.39 
June 26.. .04 1 60.7 69.0 0.39 
July 3.. 26 3 60.2 70.2 0.38 
July 10 ..» .70 5 58.5 65.0 0.38 
July 13 .. 1.31 7 58.8 67.1 0.36 
July 18 .. 5.30 10 56.8 69.3 0.36 
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DIABLEND 
Malted Wheat Flour 


It is essential that your hard wheat 
flours bake consistently to your estab- 
lished standards. But improper dias- 
tatic treatment can spoil your most 
careful wheat selection and milling 


methods. 


DIABLEND malted wheat flour 
assures you of uniform quality and 
quantity of diastatic action. Selected 
wheat is malted in our own malt plant 
under automatically controlled atmos- 
pheric conditions. 
manufactured to a standard level of 
maltose, milled so it is free flowing 
for accurate feeding. 


We will provide samples for experimental work in 
your own laboratory, or you may send to us samples 
of your untreated flours for analysis. 
gassing power analyses in our laboratory are free to 
DIABLEND users. Ask for a sample and quotation 
of DIABLEND today. 


B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. 
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fect on Chiefkan. It appears that 
this variety has a bran coat which is 
more impervious to the entrance of 
water than is the case with 
the other varieties. Operative mill- 
ers find that Chiefkan is more diffi- 
cult to temper for milling due ap- 
parently to the less easy penetration 
of water. 

Table 2.—Effects of Rainfall on Internal 

Textures 


Amount Blackhull Chiefkan 
of. Vitre- Semi Mealy Vitre- Semi Mealy 


rain ous vitre- ous vitre- 
ous ous. 
ins. % % % % % % 
1942— 
Ist cut. 55 30 15 98 1 1 
1.80: .2< 6 36 14 98 1 1 
2.62 .. 44 38 18 94 6 0 
3.20 .. 25 52 23 85 8 7 
oe 12 49 39 89 9 2 
oe oe 5 49 46 73 26 1 
3.82 .. 17 45 38 62 27 11 
1943— Blackhull Tenmarq 
lst cut. 49 35 16 49 28 
Sek vee OF 38 15 41 29 30 
2.94: ;, 30 47 23 32 35 33 
8.20... 31 15 54 22 35 43 
3.54 .. 18 27 55 19 30 §1 
4.05 .. 8 28 64 8 25 67 
6.36 .. 7 29 64 10 34 34 
1944— Blackhull Wichita 
1st cut 4 55 30 60 
ae ss 58 7 43 47 10 
26. 5 78 17 11 34 55 
080 08 0 55 45 3 39 58 
eae 42 58 4 69 27 
§.30 ... 0 33 67 1 26 73 
Wetting in the Heads Vs. Soaking 
Kernels 


Figures given in Tables 1 and 2 
indicate that wetting wheat in the 
heads while standing in the field did 
not produce as great reduction in 
test weight nor decrease the vitreous 
and increase the mealy interior as 
much as when the wheat grain was 
wetted as reported in previous num- 
bers of Milling Production. The 
glumes seem to furnish a consider- 
able amount of protection against 
water coming in contact with the 
‘kernels while still in the heads. The 
comparative effects on test weight 
and internal texture of wetting 
Blackhull and Chiefkan in the heads 
and as threshed grain were deter- 
mined as follows (Swanson, 1944): 

Two bundles of each of these va- 
rieties were cut June 26, 1942, when 
the moisture content was 20% and 
hence in optimum condition for bind- 
er harvesting. After drying under 
cover for a few days, one bundle from 
each variety was soaked for three 
hours, heads down in a large can. 
This was done toward evening so as 
to prolong the period of wetness. 
After this treatment the bundles 
were exposed until dry, and then 
threshed. 

The other bundle from each variety 
was threshed as soon as dry and the 
grain was divided into two portions. 
One was the check and the other 
was wetted by soaking in water for. 
two and one half hours and then 
dried. On these three portions of 
grain were then determined test 
weights and internal textures as giv- 
en in Table 3. The figures show that, 
Table 3.—Test Weights and Internal Tex- 


tures as Influenced by Wetting in the 
ead and as Threshed Grain. 


Int. tex. 


semi 
Variety & Test Vitre- vitre- 
treatment wt. ous ous Mealy 
Blackhull— lbs % % 
Not wetted .... 56.8 59 23 18 
Wetted in heads 56.5 38 39 23 
Wetted as grain 53.7 8 28 64 
Chiefkan— 
Not wetted .... 60.4 98 2 0 
Wetted in heads 659.2 94 5 1 
Wetted as grain 57.2 67 26 7 


while soaking the heads decreased 
the test weights and affected the 
internal textures, the effects were 
not as great as when the grain was 
wetted. Blackhull was affected in in- 
ternal texture more than Chiefkan, 
indicating that it has greater im- 
perviousness to water. Tenmarq was 
also included in these tests but its 
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results were essentially the same as 
for Blackhull. 


1944 Experimental Results 


The effects of rain shown in 
Tables 1 and 2 were produced while 
the grain was standing uncut. In 
the 1944 harvest some bundles were 
cut periodically and left on the 
ground where they remained until 
July 18, the time of the last cutting. 
On the grain threshed from the bun- 
dles were obtained test weight and 
internal texture counts. 

The data obtained for Blackhull 
and Tenmarq wheats are given in 
Table 4. There were no essential 
differences in the changes in the sam- 
ples cut early and exposed on the 
ground during the entire period and 
the changes in the samples left stand- 
ing and cut July 18. In this case 
the effects were essentially the same 
whether. standing or lying flat on 
the ground in a bundle. In this year 
most of the rains came within the 
last week (Table 1). 

Table 4.—Test Weight and Internal Texture 


After Exposing Bundles on the Ground 
From Date of Cutting till July 18. 


Int. tex. 
semi 

Variety & Test Vitre- vitre- 

date cut wt. ous ous Mealy 
Blackhull— 

June 22 .... 61.1 30 69 1 

Not exposed 

June 22 .... 67.3 0 15 85 

June 26 .... 66.7 2 27 71 

SUG Sok s 20 56.5 0 31 69 

July 18 .... 568 0 33 67 
Tenmarq— 

June 22 .... 58.8 52 46 2 

Not exposed 

June 22 .... 64.3 6 33 61 

June 29 .... 52.9 3 42 55 

July 10 ..... 54.7 5 38 57 

July 18 ..... 52.0 4 41 55 


Effects of Wetting on Baking 


Baking tests were made on the 
samples obtained in the 1942 and 
1943 harvests. The following for- 
mula was used: 


PAGO... isi aewenue BU Es MEE bocce anes 28. 
Dry milk solids 4g. Salt .......... 1.5 g. 
Shortening ... 3g. KBrOs ....... 3 mg. 
WE. 40S ce Ges 6g. Water calculated on 


the protein and 
moisture per cents. 


Before baking, the flours were 
stored in the mill room for about 
two months for aging effects. The 
mixing times and the loaf volumes 
obtained from Blackhull and Chief- 
kan from the 1942 harvest are given 
Table 5.—Mixing Times and Loaf Volumes 


Obtained From Periodic Cuttings of 
Blackhull and Chiefkan, 1942. 


Rain- 


fall Blackhull Chiefkan 

Date after mix. L.V. mix. L.V. 
cut lstcut time time 

inches min. ce. min. ce. 
June 22 .. 0.0 2. 1043 1.6 860 
June 26 .. 1.80 2.1 1060 1.6 843 
July 1... 2.62 2.2 1023 1.7 800 
July 6 ... 3.22 2.4 1020 1.8 870 
July 13 .. 3.70 2:2 983 1.8 840 
July 20 .. 3.76 2.4 1008 1.8 765 
July 22. 3.82 2.7 1080 i, 825 


in Table 5. The protein content of 
the Blackhull samples averaged near 
14.5% and Chiefkan a little higher. 
Data obtained show that the loaf was 
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as large from the samples cut after 
exposure to six and eight rains total- 
ing near four inches as from the sam- 
ple not exposed or those exposed to 
much less rainfall. The notable dif- 
ferences are the much smaller loaf 
volumes of Chiefkan as \ compared 
with Blackhull. There was a trend 
toward increase in the mixing time 
more notable for Blackhull than for 
Chiefkan. This effect has been ob- 
tained in a number of experiments. 
That is exposure to wetting or aging 
has a tendency to increase the mix- 
ing time or the time from start of 
mixing till the peak of the mixogram 
is reached. 
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Baking tests made on the samples 
obtained in the 1943 harvest gave no 
evidence that the baking qualities 
had suffered any deterioration as a 
result from exposure to rain while 
the wheat was standing uncut in the 
field. ‘The protein content of the 
1943 samples averaged near 12% and 
as a consequence the loaf volumes 
were in the range of 700 to 800 cc 
or much lower than in 1942. 


¥ ¥ 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 

Just when osnaburg was first used 
in America for the manufacture of 
flour sacks is not known. One of 
the oldest cotton goods commission 
houses in New York has a record of 
starting the production of 30-inch 
7-oz osnaburg in 1896. 































..- Over the biscuit board, we mean, 
is the confidence you, Mr. Miller, can 
always place in LUCKY LEAVEN. 
Its uniformly high leavening strength 
and purity, its free-flowing, non-cak- 
ing and easy mixing qualities, together 
with its unsurpassed stability, give you 
a phosphate that consistently bakes 
better biscuits. Your self-rising flour 
deserves the best. SO—over that bis- 
cuit board, win the confidence of Mrs. 
Housewife . . . sell her flour made 
with dependable LUCKY LEAVEN. 


dition over long periods. 


Chemically stabilized and 
packed to insure proper con- 
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OVER and above everything else V-C is anxious to serve you, 
Mr. Miller, in any capacity. Whether it’s phosphate you need or technical 


assistance from our up-to-date laboratory, call on us! 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


RICHMOND YE VIRGINIA 
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@©THE FUMIGANT YOU 
OWN MEN CAN APPLY 


Liaryac vde Use it WHEN you want to, 


WHERE you want to, at 
LOW COST for material only. 


LARVACIDE warns of its presence in a way nobody 
can ignore ® Kills egg life and larvae as well as adult 
insects ® Destroys rodents without carcass nuisance ® No 
other fumigant exceeds LARVACIDE in toxicity in gas 
form to mill insect life. 





Easily used by your own men with inexpensive equip- 
ment for: 





GRAIN fumigation in open or closed bins. 

GENERAL fumigation. 

ECONOMICAL MACHINERY fumigation, 
SPOT WORK in mill machines. 

VAULT fumigation. 

RODENT CONTROL in warehouse and mill. 
LIGHT BOX CAR fumigation for car insects. 


Metal Leg Vase for us- 
ing Larvacide from cyl- 
inders in your bottles. 


Ease of application is a standout feature: Man- 
ual distribution in machinery and warehouse 
® Piping system for entire machinery at unusually 
low cost installation © Fumaleg or elevator leg 
vase for leg treatment ® And the new VENTED 
FAUCET for rapid drawing off of larvacide from 
cylinders. 





Ask about this fumigant that Your Own Men 
Can Apply so easily and economically, and about 


ot ie se the LARVACIDE Program for Pest control, too. 


cial Larvacide Dispenser 
Bottle. 


INNIS, SPEIDEN & CO., 117 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK 6 
BOSTON CHICAGO CINCINNATI CLEVELAND PHILADELPHIA 
Canadian Distributors. STRONG, SCOTT MFG. CO Ltd. TORONTO + WINNIPEG + CALGARY 
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Milling Engineers 


Typical Crowd Gathers 
at Scene of Accident 


O NE plant member visited the 
scene of an accident and anal- 
yzed the rest of the lookers-on. He 
presents them to you as possible ac- 
quaintances: 

Mr. Innocent Bystander—He just 
stands and looks. He sees nothing, 
hears nothing and does nothing. 

Mr. Fix-the-Blame—He wants to 
find a “goat.” 

Mr. Gossip—He wants to run and 
tell everybody, adding a little to the 
original here and there. 

Mr. Pessimist—In loud tones he 
consoles the injured man with the 
words, “You'll probably only lose 
two fingers.” 

Mr. Investigator—Wants to check 
all angles of the case. No reason for 
it; he just wants to check. 


CENTRAL BAG 


80% EXTRACTION FLOUR! 


with the KIPP-KELLY MILL TAILINGS GRINDER 


The Kipp-Kelly Mill Tailings Grinder is the most rapid and 
economical method of reducing fine tailings stock to flour silk 
particle size. Has greater capacity than a double stand of 9x36 

corrugated or smooth rolls. 


Kipp-KELLYy, LTD. 
CANADA 
Manufacturers of MILLING AND GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 
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Mr. I-Told-You-So—He knew the 
accident would occur, but did nothing 
to prevent it. 

Mr. Alibi—He makes the excuses 
—for everyone, including himself. 

Mr. Fixit—Can’t wait for an ex- 
perienced engineer. Wants to change 
everything, although he knows 
nothing about machinery or me- 
chanics. 

Mr. Supervisor—When he arrives, 
makes a quick survey of the situa- 
tion, plans every move, sees that the 
injured man is taken care of, and 
confers with other supervisors. He 
investigates the accident by ques- 
tioning the right people and reserves 
his decisions. 

You have seen them all in action, 
haven’t you? The experience of an 
accident seems to bring out the best, 
and the worst, in people-——Occupa- 
tional Hazards. 


& BurRtar Co. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OFFICE aND FACTORY: 4513-4525 SOUTH WESTERN BLVD. 


CHICAGO 
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American Cereal Chemists 
to Get British Viewpoint 


HE announcement that Dr. D. W. 

Kent-Jones, a leading British ce- 
real chemist, is visiting the United 
States and Canada during April and 
May, has aroused widespread inter- 
est among cereal chemists, many of 
whom are looking forward to meet- 
ing him at the Niagara Falls con- 
vention of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, May 12-16. He 
has been invited to read a paper at 
the opening session on May 12 on 
the subject of “Nutritional Prob- 
lems in Relation to Flour and Bread 
from the British Standpoint.” Be- 
fore the convention he is making a 
private lecture tour and expects to 
visit, among other places, New York, 
Chicago, Minneapolis, Winnipeg and 
Toronto. 

Once before he visited the United 
States at the invitation of the Ameri- 
can Association of Cereal Chemists. 
This was in 1928, when the conven- 
tion was held at Minneapolis, at 


Dr. D. W. Kent-Jones 


which time protein and ash content 
seemed to be the main subject of 
interest, little attention being paid 
then to diastatic and other enzymic 
activities. Now, after 18 .years of 
intensive research and almost in- 
credible development in the science 
of cereal chemistry, both in the 
United States and Great Britain, 
there will be much to discuss with 
fellow chemists and on which to 
compare notes. Moreover, Dr. Kent- 
Jones’ visit at the present time, co- 
inciding with the change-over to 80% 
extraction in American mills, is like- 
ly to be of special interest and use- 
fulness, for from his experience of 
daily examining and testing hundreds 
of samples of high extraction flour 
during the last six years, he can give 
chapter and verse for his findings 
and conclusions, which may prove 
of inestimable value to many Ameri- 
can millers in their new problems. 

Dr. Kent-Jones is a Londoner. He 
was born in London in 1891, educat- 
ed at the Mercers School—a school 
belonging to one of the old City 
Guilds of London—and at King’s Col- 
lege, London. From his early youth 
he was keenly interested in chemis- 
try and while still at college took 
his B.Sc. degree with first-class hon- 
ors. Later he became an associate 
of the Royal Institute of Chemistry 


of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
eventually a fellow of the institute. 
However, in those days the science 
of cereal chemistry was practically 
unknown in Europe, and even in 
America things were almost as back- 
ward, but Dr. Kent-Jones, during 
the early 20’s, made cereal chemistry 
a special study, and in 1926 the de- 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy was 
conferred upon him. The subject of 
the thesis which secured him this 


Ws 


honor was “A study of heat upon 
wheat and flour, especially in rela- 
tion to strength.” Other honors con- 
ferred upon him during his profes- 
sional career are a_ professorship 
(Honoris Causa) of the University 
of Ghent, Belgium. He also has 
served three times on the council 
of the Society of Public Analysts, 
London, and at present is serving a 
second term on the council of the 
Royal Institute of Chemistry. 

Dr. Kent-Jones has traveled ex- 
tensively, having visited Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa and most 
of the European countries, as well 
as the United States and Canada. 
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He started his business career in 
the laboratories of Woodlands, Ltd., 
the proprietors and manufacturers of 
the fiour improver, ‘“Salox,” which at 
that time had a great sale among 
British millers. He remained with 
this firm, as chief chemist, until it 
closed down in 1931 on the expira- 
tion of the patents of ‘“Salox,” which 
was the forerunner of the numerous 
subsequent flour improvers. 

The opportunity then came for Dr. 
Kent-Jones to start on his own ac- 
count as an analytical and consult- 
ing chemist and he invited Dr. A. J. 
Amos to join him as his partner. 
This was the continuation of an old 
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for free-flowing properties 







in flour-enrichment mixtures 
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oiraiserions to the Milling Industry 
by Special Markets Division, Winthrop 
Chemical Company, Inc., have been many, but 
chief among them and in order of importance 
are, we believe, the BIG SIX shown here. 





Great strides have been taken and made. 
Winthrop is pleased to have participated in 
and contributed to the Milling Enrichment 





Address Inquiries to— 


Special Markets Division Program, and we pledge continued research 
WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. and product development to one of America’s 
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MORE EFFICIENT 
COLOR REMOVAL 
due to 
New Manufacturing 


Process 
(patent applied for! 


A trial will Convince you... ORDER “OXYLITE” TODAY 
Oxylite Offers These Advantages: 


EXCELLENT 
BLEACHING POWER 
Tested and Proved 
in 
Laboratory and Mill 





Tested for 
UNIFORMITY 
FREE-FLOWING 
EFFICIENT, 
ECONOMICAL BLEACH 








Compare Flour 
Bleached with “Oxylite” 


FOR PROOF 
OF WHITER FLOUR 
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MILLERS have given “Oxylite’ the ‘“‘go-ahead”’. 
Introduced to the trade only a short while ago, its accep- 


tance has been nationwide. Oxylite is right in every way: 


Right product, right formula, right manufacturing 


process—the finished product of an organization thorough- 


ly experienced in the synthesis of organic chemicals. 


@ Consult our Technically 
Trained Representatives 
on Bleaching and Enrich- 
ment. 





Special 
WEN WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


170 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


M@ Use “Oxylite” in your 
present equipment—no 
changes in procedure 
necessary! 


Marhels Division 


“OXYLITE” IS STOCKED FOR QUICK DELIVERY AT NEW YORK, MINNEAPOLIS, CHICAGO, CINCINNATI, KANSAS CITY (MO.), DENVER, SAN FRANCISCO, PORTLAND (ORE.), DALLAS, ATLANTA 
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association, as they had worked to- 
gether for some years in the labora- 
tory of Woodlands, Ltd. They, more- 
over, were able to secure the labora- 
tory of Woodlands, Ltd., and con- 
ducted their consulting practice un- 
der the title of “The Dover Labora- 
tories,” at Charlton Green, Dover. 
This name was discontinued after 
their removal to London during the 
war, and they now practice under 
the name of D. W. Kent-Jones and 
A. J. Amos, at 88 Madeley Road, 
Ealing, London, W, 5. 

Their business has greatly pros- 
pered and throughout the war their 


laboratory was of invaluable assist- 
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ance to the British milling industry 
in overcoming many of the difficul- 
ties with which it was faced; also 
to the Ministry of Food and other 
government departments. 

In 1944 Dr. Kent-Jones celebrated 
his twenty-fifth anniversary as a ce- 
real chemist. During this period he 
has made many valuable contribu- 
tions to science, both by his experi- 
ments and activities as a chemist 
and as author of many scientific 
treatises, articles, papers and books. 
Two of his books which have been 
much in demand, are ‘Modern Cereal 
Chemistry” and “The Practice and 
Science of Baking.” The latter is 


out of print but “Modern Cereal 
Chemistry,” after having run through 
three editions, is in course of being 
brought up to date by Dr. Kent-Jones 
and Dr. Amos, jointly. 

Dr. Kent-Jones, or “Kay-Jay,” as 
he is known familiarly among his 
many British friends, is of lively dispo- 
sition and a clear and fluent speaker, 
putting his facts forward in a quick, 
concise manner. He also is a good 
mixer and raconteur, with a strong 
sense of humor, which make him 
very good company, and friends old 
and new will enjoy meeting him both 
in the lecture room and socially. . 

—L. F. Broekman. 
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ROLL GRINDING AND CORRUGATING 


E are specialists in the grinding and corrugat- 

ing of rolls and our mechanics have been 
chosen and trained to give customers the best service 
We are prepared to furnish practically ; 
any style or type of corrugation required. 


We operate a tool-making plant for producing 
any standard or special corrugating tool—for corru- 
gating rolls suitable to the requirements of the wheat — 
that is available for grinding. 

It is our pledge that we will give you the best 


service obtainable anywhere. 
grinding and corrugating. We guarantee prompt, 


possible. 


top-notch work. 
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Vv 2021-3 Pennsylvania Ave. 





Let us do your roll 





Aucther Sewice 
WYDLER SWISS SILK 


Our service, workmanship and stock 
warrant your placing orders with ‘us 
for your silk requirements. Our 
many years of experience in serving 
the milling industry, plus a long list 
of satisfied customers, is your guar- 
antee of fine service. 
the merits of our organization. Try 
us for silk. 


Let us prove 
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Flour in Holland 








UANTITATIVELY, bread is the 
chief component of the food in 
Holland. Before the war 36% of to- 
tal calories came from bread, and 
during wartime the proportion re- 
mained nearly the same. With the 
outbreak of the war all imports 
were stopped, so Holland had to sub- 
sist on its own soil, which is more 
adapted to the cultivation of rye than 
of wheat. Therefore the government 
regulated all the milling and com- 
posed a mixture of about two thirds 
rye and one third wheat, to which 
was added, according to the available 
stock, small quantities of barley or 
dried potatoes or potato flour; all 
bread was prepared from this flour. 
The question arose as to what ex- 
tent this “government flour” had to 
be extracted. A higher extraction 
gave more flour for bread making, 
but the digestibility of the bread was 
lessened, and less bran was left for 
cattle feeding. An elaborate investi- 
gation demonstrated than an extrac- 
tion of 85% gave the largest out- 
put for human consumption, both 
quantitatively and qualitatively. 

A committee was constituted to de- 
termine whether it would be possible 
to obtain a flour containing a large 
part of the vitamins and minerals, 
and yet adapted for baking a more or 
less white bread of good quality. 
Members of this committee included, 
besides representatives of the Nutri- 
tion Institute, the Station for Milling 
and Baking at Wageningen, the Cen- 
tral Institute for Nutrition Research 
at Utrecht, the Municipal Institute 
for the Testing of Food at Amster- 
dam, and the Dutch milling industry. 

A large quantity of high grade 
Dutch wheat was milled for this 
committee in the usual way and the 
different fractions were analyzed by 
the various laboratories. The Nutri- 
tion Institute determined some water 
soluble vitamins and trace elements. 
Analyses were made for thiamine, 
niacin, molybdenum, boron, copper, 
zinc, Manganese, and magnesium in 
samples of milled wheat ranging 
from 0 to 31% extraction up to sam- 
ples of 96% extraction. It was found 
that the 77 to 79.6% extraction frac- 
tions were especially rich in thiamine, 
and in general contained favorable 
amounts of the trace elements. High- 
er extraction fractions contained con- 
siderably more niacin. Determina- 
tions in other institutes demonstrated 
that the 77 to 96% fractions are al- 
so rich in enzymes, but that these 
enzymes greatly diminish the bak- 
ing quality of the flour. It is now 
planned to investigate whether it will 
be possible to abolish the harmful in- 
fluence on the baking quality and re- 
tain’ the special nutritive properties 
of those fractions. If this proves pos- 
sible, the nutritive value of the bread 
would improve considerably.—B. C. P. 
Jansen, Director Netherlands Insti- 
tute of Nutrition, in Nutrition Re- 
views. 








Dr. Jorgensen 
Defends His 
Bromate Theory 








OLGER JORGENSEN, chief of 
the research department of 
Dansk Gaerings-Industri, Ltd., Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, is so convinced of 
the validity of his bromate theory 
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that his doctor’s dissertation has 
been published in book form. 


Dr. Jorgensen’s bromate theory— 
that the influence potassium bro- 
mate exerts on the baking strength 
of wheat flour is due to the circum- 
stance that the bromate inhibits the 
wheat flour proteinases activated by 
the presence of yeast—has been de- 
bated by members of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists. The 
technologists in this country do not 
accept Jorgensen’s theory. The only 
support among cereal chemists in the 
United States that Dr. Jorgensen was 
/ able to muster for his theory was 
a hypothesis’ advanced by A. K. Balls 
and W. S. Hale in a report published 
by them in Cereal Chemistry. It is 
almost universally agreed among ce- 
real chemists here that subsequent 
work has supported the more popu- 
lar theory of the bromate effect— 
that it is due to direct action, rather 
than to an inhibiting effect upon the 
proteinases. 

Supporters of the popular theory 
will, nevertheless, find Dr. Jorgensen’s 
dissertation an interesting piece of 
work, and it contains an excellent lit- 
erature review on the topic. It is 
perhaps too detailed, measured by 
American standards, for he appar- 
ently includes a considerable amount 
of data and notes in great detail that 
could well have been abstracted. 

The book may be obtained from 
its publisher, Einar Munksgaard, Nor- 
regade 6, Copenhagen, Denmark, and 
is priced at 40 crowns, Danish. The 
title of the volume is “Studies on 
the Nature of the Bromate Effect.” 
It was ably translated from the 
Danish by Einar Christensen. 








Separation of Starch 
and Gluten 








D ESCRIPTION of a rapid method 

of separation of starch and glu- 
ten from wheat flour is contained in 
a recent issue of the Canadian Jour- 
nal of Research. The report was 
prepared by A. L. Shewfelt and G. 
A. Adams. 

In the process, patent flour was 
mixed with sufficient water to form 
a smooth, coherent dough, which was 
subsequently broken up into curds 









WITHSTANDS ONSLAUGHT — The 
grain silo shown in the picture above 
was connected with a flour mill at 
Middelburg, Holland. 
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by agitating with additional water. 
Primary separation of the starch 
suspension and crude gluten was ef- 
fected by passing the slurry over 
an inclined gyrating screen of about 
150 mesh. Starch was recovered 
from the suspension by means of a 
basket-type centrifuge and dried. 
More than 90% of the starch con- 
taining less than 0.5% of protein 
was recovered. Substantially com- 
plete recovery of the gluten having 
a starch content of about 20% (dry 
basis) was realized. The crude glu- 
ten could be readily refined by shred- 
ding, washing and rescreening, and 
when dry, it contained 70 to 75% 


of protein and 10 to 12% of starch. 
A study of the effects of the proc- 
essing factors showed the following 
permissible ranges: amount of water 
for dough mixing, equivalent to 80 
to 85% of the weight of flour; tem- 
perature of the water for mixing, 25 
to 30 degrees C; time of dough mix- 
ing, 15 to 20 minutes; time of dough 
agitation in water, 1 to 4 minutes. 
A portion of the dough mixing time 
could be replaced by a dough condi- 
tioning period. The most critical 
factors were, the flour-water ratio 
and the time of dough agitation. 
The method effected a rapid and 
efficient separation of the starch and 
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gluten fractions and, it was stated, 
should be adaptable to continuous 
large scale operation. 


——~BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Orfed Wheat 


O RFED wheat, a comparatively 
new variety developed at the 
Washington State Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, is regarded by Pa- 
cific Northwest millers as a good 
milling wheat. It is a cross between 
Oro and Federation and has hard 
wheat characteristics. The middlings 
produced from it are sharp and the 
flour bolts freely. Baking tests show 
that it is a good bread wheat. 





@ In choosing enrichment concentrates, uniformly high quality is a 
basic consideration. This is one reason why Bi-Cap Concentrates, the 
concentrates with the Pfizér label, are in constant demand. In Bi-Cap 
production quality control is exercised with the same precision that has 
maintained Pfizer leadership throughout a near-century. Modern plants 
and facilities and the combined efforts of a large staff of laboratory 
workers — these keep Bi-Cap and all other Pfizer products consistently 
pure and uniformly excellent. 
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Dehydrated Alfalfa Meal ....... 
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One of Nature’s Tantribuiiens to Better Feeding 
By Dr. J. E. Hunter and Lyman Peck 


so valued by the ancient 

Roman farmers, has gradu- 
ally through the years proved its 
worth to the farmers and feeders of 
America. 


A LFALFA, that crop of antiquity 


Down through the years man: has 
continually searched for and found 
ways and means of preserving the 
nutritional value of alfalfa in dry 
form so that it can be effectively 
transported and utilized in the ra- 


tions of livestock and poultry. In 
the early days of alfalfa in this coun- 
try it was used primarily as a source 
of hay for cattle and sheep and as 
pasture for swine. 

From the research laboratories and 











in Sales 





In less than 15 minutes a woman can bake a biscuit that takes first prize 
in the kitchen. But, it takes more time and skill to formulate a prepared 
mix that leads in sales because it leads in the kitchen—whether you're 
making a mix for biscuits, pancakes, shortcake, doughnuts, piecrust, muf- 
fins, gingerbread or cake. 


Right here is where you can get help from Monsanto’s kitchen laborato- 
ries, in either of two ways: Monsanto will bake-test your present recipe, 
or your flour, or any ingredients in your present or contemplated products. 
Recommendations or suggestions for improvements will be made if they 


are found desirable. Or, we will furnish samples of Monsanto's leavening 
agents, together with proved suggestions for formulations. 


Ask for the help you want. You can be sure that Monsanto leavening 
agents will consistently prove of exceptional quality—they are derived 





from Monsanto elemental phospho- 
rus of better than 99.9% purity. 


Call the nearest Monsanto Office 
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The following is 
the first of a series of articles to be 
published and distributed by the 
American Dehydrators Association 
on dehydrated alfalfa meal. Great 
interest is being shown in the in- 
creased use of dehydrated alfalfa 
meal in balanced rations. The pur- 
pose of these topics is to provide 
the feed industry with the latest in 
research and information on dehy- 
drated alfalfa meal. 


* 





feed lots of federal and state ex- 
periment stations and those of in- 
dustry, have poured a flood of ex- 
perimental data’ indicating new 
values and new uses for this crop 
which has so influenced American 
agriculture. 

Feeders in areas where alfalfa was 
not produced began to demand this 
product so they too could enjoy its 
advantages. This led to the process- 
ing of alfalfa into alfalfa meal which 
could be readily transported, stored 
and utilized as an ingredient for 
mixed feeds. 


Dehydrating and Harvesting 


In order to overcome these diffi- 
culties and to produce a better prod- 
uct, man devised improved harvest- 
ing machinery and a means of rapid- 
ly curing alfalfa by dehydrating the 
freshly cut hay in a current of heat- 
ed air. This method made it possible 
to cure the hay and to retain all of 
the leaves. These new methods made 
it possible to harvest the crop with- 
out having it touch the ground after 
cutting. This precluded the possi- 
bility of dead vegetation on the 
ground being picked up with the 
crop as is the case when hay is 
raked from the ground. The big 
advantage to the new method is the 
elimination of the adverse effects of 
weather after cutting. 

This method of harvesting and 
dehydrating refutes the old adage, 
“Make hay while the sun shines.” 
Dehydrated alfalfa meal is dark 
green in color because the sun has 
not had an opportunity to bleach 
out the color. 

In their efforts to produce a bet- 
ter product the producers of alfalfa 
meal, both dehydrated and _ sun- 
cured, have worked closely with the 
agronomists at the federal and state 
experiment stations. Among other 
things they found that proper fertili- 
zation, careful selection of varieties, 
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or write: MONSANTO CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, Phosphates Division, 1700 
South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Mo. 
District Offices: New York, Chicago, 
Boston, Detroit, Charlotte, Cincinnati, 
Birmingham, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Seattle, Montreal, Toronto. 
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dom hears about work day after day 
and long into the night with their 
experiments. The demand created 
by the war-caused them to redouble 
their efforts in spite of insufficient 
help. 

Biological chemists study the nu- 
tritional requirements of the various 
classes of poultry and livestock by 
actual feeding tests on white rats, 
growing chicks, laying and breeding 
hens, turkeys, pigs, dairy cattle, 
sheep, calves, beef cattle and other 
animals. Their work establishes the 
protein, vitamin and mineral require- 
ments of livestock and poultry. 


More Than Vitamin A 


Dehydrated alfalfa meal is an ex- 
cellent example of this ceaseless re- 
search. Only a few years ago alfalfa 
meal was used primarily because of 
its carotene or vitamin A content. 
Dehydrated alfalfa, because it has 
not been subjected to sunshine and 
adverse weather conditions after cut- 
ting, generally contains more caro- 
tene than the sun-cured product. Be- 
cause of this fact, less dehydrated 
than sun-cured alfalfa is needed in 
a ration to supply a given amount of 
carotene. 

As scientists began to learn more 
about the vitamin B complex its im- 
portance for rapid growth and repro- 
duction became apparent. First came 
the discovery of riboflavin, also called 
vitamin G and vitamin B: A lack 
of this important vitamin causes 
curled toe paralysis in chicks, de- 
creased hatchability, lowered growth 
and increased the feed required per 
pound of gain. Prior to this time 
the most commonly used sources of 
riboflavin were dried milk and milk 
by-products. 

As more was learned about alfalfa 
meal it became apparent that, if 
properly processed, it was an ex- 
cellent source of riboflavin. 

Intense sunlight on alfalfa after 
cutting. destroys part of the ribo- 
flavin value. Rain also lowers the 
riboflavin content. Because of these 
facts, the dehydrated product gen- 
erally carries a higher riboflavin con- 
tent than the sun-cured product. 
Then came the discovery of other 
water soluble factors such as panto- 
thenic acid, pyridoxine, niacin, biotin, 
choline which are also grouped un- 
der the term vitamin B complex. 
The more the properties of alfalfa 
meal were studied the more valuable 
they became because alfalfa meal 
contains all these vitamins in addi- 
tion. to riboflavin. Vitamin K, a 
fat soluble factor that enables the 
blood to clot normally, was also 
found in adequate amounts in alfalfa 

meal. Another water soluble vita- 
min, thiamine or vitamin By, is also 
found in alfalfa meal in appreciable 
amounts. 


Contains Essential Amino Acids 


In order to live, grow and repro- 
duce, all animals and poultry must 
have protein. Among the most im- 
portant constituents of proteins are 
the amino acids, a number of which 
are indispensable for poultry and non- 
ruminants. Here again alfalfa meal 
comes to the front because it is a 
good source of protein and contains 
many of the indispensable amino 
acids necessary to make~a complete 
ration. 

Alfalfa meal is a good source of 
the amino acids, tryptophane, argi- 
nine, lysine, mothionine and cystine. 

Both the producers and the proc- 
essors of alfalfa have made a ma- 
jor contribution to the all-out pro- 
duction of meat, milk and eggs, for 
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without alfalfa meal, feed manufac- 
turers would have been severely 
handicapped in producing efficient 
balanced rations. 

There is a proper place for good 
alfalfa in the rations for all classes 
of livestock and poultry. 

When obtaining alfalfa meal for. 
use in feeds, the buyer should know 
what he is getting and should ob- 
tain .from the processor or seller 
complete information on the nutri- 
tive value of the product. It is 
necessary to know more than just the 
crude protein, fat and fiber content 
in order to intelligently evaluate and 
use alfalfa meal in feeds. 

























































Federal Scientists 
Make Motor Fuel 
From Farm Wastes 


Washington, D. C.—A process for 
the chemical conversion of such ag- 


ricultural residues as corncobs, sug-' 


ar cane bagasse, peanut shells, flax 
shives, oat hulls and cottonseed hulls 
and burs into liquid motor fuel, and 
other commercially valuable prod- 
ucts is moving into the semi-works 
stage of experimentation at the De- 
partment of Agriculture’s Northern 
Regional Research Laboratory at 
Peoria, Ill. 
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Results of experimental laboratory 
investigations by Department chem- 
ists indicate that from 90 to 95 gals 
of liquid motor fuel can be obtained 
from a ton of corncobs or cottonseed 
hulls and that about half of this is in 
the form of ethyl alcohol. A contin- 
uous process for the treatment of 
corncobs and cottonseed hulls has 
been worked out by Drs. E. C. 
Lathrop and J. W. Dunning of the 
Peoria laboratory and gave such 
promising results in the laboratory 
stage that the work is to be enlarged 
so that it may now be evaluated on 
a semi-commercial scale. This en- 
larged program calls for a new build- 





Satisfied operators and users find that Dow 
Methyl Bromide protects butter and other 
dairy products completely—safely. 
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Methyl! Bromide leaves no residual odor or 
taste. Milk, green beans and oranges are 
protected, stored together or separately. 
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ing with modern equipment and a 
staff of approximately 15 of the best 
scientists obtainable. 

Dr. O. E. May, chief of the Bureau 
of Agricultural and Industrial Chem- 
istry, which operates the four region- 


’ al research laboratories, is personally 


directing the administration of the 
program. He says, “The department 
has only a part of the operating and 
economic answers on the commercial 
conversion of these farm wastes into 
useful industrial products. Cost fig- 
ures to establish final economic 


feasibility on a commercial scale will 
not be available until the process has 
been tested in the semi-works plant 


Methy! Bromide is used successfully in the 
fumigation of vegetables... protecting pota- 
toes, corn and celery from harmful insects. 
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that is to be constructed on the 
grounds of the Northern’ Laboratory. 
The plant will be supervised by Dr. 
Dunning.” 

The building, 66 by 44 feet and 
two stories high, is to be completed 
in 120 days. Large-scale research 
will be started as soon as the equip- 
ment is installed, which will be about 
six months later. Peoria was selected 
because the Northern Laboratory, as 
a part of its regular research pro- 
gram, has a large pilot plant for the 
conversion of carbohydrates, by fer- 
mentation, to such liquid fuels as al- 
cohol, butanol, and acetone, as well 
as facilities for testing motor fuels. 





Pictures tell the story! Safekeeping of a multitude of products is 


being achieved every day by 


fumigation with Dow Methyl 


Bromide. Successful results are obtained in buildings, ware- 
houses, vaults, or box cars—almost everywhere. 

Methyl Bromide’s unmatched power, proven by countless on-the- 
job tests, gives you complete penetration of all materials where 
insects may seek shelter. There are no survivors to cause early 
reinfestation—and frequent, costly fumigations are avoided. 


Dow Methyl Bromide works quickly—requires a shorter expo- 


THE 


sure period, and can be aerated quickly. It is harmless to most 
products when used as directed, and can be applied ‘from the 
outside in” without exposing the operator. 

It will pay you to investigate Dow Methyl Bromide. Find out for 
yourself how this remarkable fumigant can solve your fumiga- 


tion problem. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
New York ¢ Boston « Philadelphia « Washington « Cleveland « Detroit « Chicago 


St. Louis « Houston « San F 





Methyl Bromide is used successfully in the 
fumigation of seed corn. Its greater power 
means complete penetration of every bag. 


e Los Angeles « Seattle 


The research will be carried on in 
close co-operation with other inves- 
tigations already under way in the 
laboratory. 

Approximately 200,000,000 tons of 
farm wastes are produced each year. 
Much of this is plowed back into the 
soil to help maintain fertility and 
prevent erosion. It is estimated that 
something like 100,000,000 tons might 
be available for use in this new proc- 
ess for the production of liquid motor 
fuels. Corncobs will be the first of 


these so-called waste materials to 
be tried on a large scale in the new 
semi-works plant. 


Research on the 





A variety of products stored together can be 
fumigated successfully with Methy! Bromide. 
Methyl! Bromide simplifies fumigation. 


ETHYL BROMIDE 


PENETRATING 


FUMIGANT 


does the job! 


and here’s why! 


VERSATILITY—high toxicity to insects in all 
stages of development. 
ADAPTABILITY—to a wide range of products. 
LOW ABSORPTION and high penetrating power. 


Low cost. 


Non-fiammability, ab of expl 
No residual taste or odor. 
e Ease of application. 


ive hazard. 
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other residues will be started later 
as the work progresses. 

The ground residue or raw mate- 
rial is first treated with an acid, or 
saccharified, to produce concentrated 
solutions of dextrose and xylose, 
which are fermented into alcohol, 
butanol, and acetone. Under the new 
saccharification process relatively 
pure, separate solutions of 5-carbon 
sugars and 6-carbon sugars are ob- 
tained. These solutions contain from 
10 to 15% of sugar, which is about 
the content that is used in industrial 
fermentation. These are the mate- 
rials from which liquid motor fuels 
may be made. Furfural and lignin 
are at present obtained as by-prod- 
ucts of the process. The new plant 
is designed to. produce approximate- 
ly 2,000 Ibs of: dextrose, 1,600 Ibs of 
xylose, 1,000 lbs of lignin, and 200 
lbs of furfural from 6,600 lbs of raw 
residue in an 8-hour operating pe- 
riod. 

This particular study on the in- 
dustrial utilization of farm waste 
material is a part of a broad pro- 
gram authorized by Congress in 1944 
for large-scale research on the pro- 
duction of synthetic liquid fuels. 





Personnel Management 


Policy Needed 





HERE will be much of value in 

the pool of returned manpower 
available for processing to the bene- 
fit of any industry with an intelligent 
personnel management policy. 

Cornerstone of the _ personnel 
policy that will glean the most from 
manpower pool will be the personal 
interview. A sympathetic, individual 
handling of the returned veteran will 
be needed to facilitate his readjust- 
ment to civilian employment. 

An intelligent relationship must be 
developed between the returnee and 
his immediate supervisor. Much of 
the burden of aiding in the personal 
readjustment will fall on the imme- 
diate supervisors and the personnel 
executives. 

Many men in their service careers 
have learned for the first time to 
see their work as a service to a com- 
munity, part of the work of a team, 
and something more than a matter 
of wages and hours. They have 
learned to work for a cause greater 
than personal interests. If civil life 
cannot give the returned soldier 
something of that same feeling of 
worthwhileness, of serving a cause 
outside himself, he will experience 
an upsetting emotional stress in his 
readjustment. 

This working as a team has shown. 
many the satisfaction which can be 
derived from the practice of good 
comradeship in work. Many soldiers 
will dislike the idea of returning to 
competitive life where they will be 
compelled once again to work against 
one another, instead of together. 

These “working habits” of the re- 
turned soldier can be turned into 
extremely valuable assets for the 
civilian organization with a properly 
functioning personnel policy. 

Another aspect the returnee may 
miss is the consideration the armed 
forces have given to all phases of the 
serviceman’s personal problems. All 
medical care has been provided. Aid, 
both financial and through counsel- 
ling, has been given in attempts to 
alleviate family difficulties. This at- 
tention will be missed in the return 
to competitive industry, missed just 
at the time when needed most. 

In this phase of the readjustment 
problem there again will be a need 
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for sympathetic, individual handling 
of employees. 

Refresher courses, designed to 
bring the returnee up to date on 
changes that have taken place dur- 
ing his absence, should be provided 
for those who find themselves rusty 
in their old civilian skills. Adequate 
training programs may be set up 
within each civilian organization, or 
the veteran should be encouraged to 
take advantage of such courses that 
will be offered by educational institu- 
tions. A firm’s policy in this phase 
could be co-ordinated with the legis- 
lation designed to aid the veteran in 
refresher training. 
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Much “preventive” work could be 
done in the way of keeping previous 
employees up to date on their indus- 
try by supplying them with current 
trade journals and house organs. 
This policy. would be especially valu- 
able for the men who will be re- 
turning to responsible executive po- 
sitions. 

The retraining of the disabled will 
require an intelligent and scientific 
selection of job assignment in con- 
sideration of the disability. This se- 
lection should be done by experts, 
either within a firm’s own personnel 
department or in a public counselling 
service. 


Civilian personnel management will 
obtain much improved results if it 
draws wisely on the wealth of knowl- 
edge of human personality and be- 
havior that the military personnel 
organization is accumulating. Scien- 
tific classification procedures, devel- 
oped in. the necessity of building a 
huge fighting machine, may be used 
in improving mental health and hu- 
man relations in postwar years. 

Aptitude and achievement tests, 
properly interpreted, can be impor- 
tant aids in placing the right man in 
the right job. Correct placement will 
mean not only increased job satisfac- 
tion but also increased efficiency. 
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obligation. 


Results show LIQUID HCN is one of 

the most powerful fumigants commer- 
cially available for destroying rodents 

and all types of insect pests—én all 
stages of their development. 


LIQUID HCN leaves no survivors, be- 
cause it has the remarkable ability to 
penetrate every crack, crevice, and 
other hiding place in your mill and 
machinery. It also penetrates flour, 
grain, cereal and many similar food 
products, killing insects and destroy- 
ing their eggs, yet leaves no odor or 
taste, and does not affect the baking 
qualities of flour. Correct fumigation 
with LIQUID HCN obtains maximum 
kill at minimum cost for your mill 
and assures full protection and sale- 
ability for your products. 


Investigate the advantages of LIQUID 
HCN today. Consult an experienced 
Industrial Fumigation Engineer and 
find out how this efficient fumigant 
can solve your pest control problem. 
If you don’t already know a good firm 
in your area, write us and we shall be 
glad to recommend one. You incur no 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


(A Unit of American Cyanamid Company) 
Insecticide Department 
30-Z Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
Branch Offices: 628 Dwight Building, Kansas City 6, Mo. 
2203 First Ave., South, Seattle 4, Wash. * Azusa, Calif. 


i 
SPECIFY THE FUMIGANT PREFERRED BY EXPERTS 
1 


LIQUID HCN | 
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Laboratory Control 





(Continued from page 5a.) 


greater damaging effect on the bak- 
ing quality than others; this intro- 
duces another variable in the per- 
formance of flours. Much can be 
done in milling to improve the flours 
and as millers gain in experience this 
variable will be reduced. 

Treatments by maturing agents 
and oxidizing substances are re- 
quired in larger amounts and by ad- 
justing the levels very fine baking 
results are possible, requiring very 
little change in methods and for- 
mulas of the bakers. 

The following generalities in rec- 
ommended slight adjustments should 
be observed in the baking of the 80% 
flours: A slightly shorter mixing time, 
a shorter intermediate proof, a longer 
pan proof and a lower baking temper- 
ature. Fermentation times should be 
as long or longer than with regular 
flours; the falling or receding of the 
sponge should not be used as a cri- 
terion of the time that a sponge 
should be taken for remixing since it 
usually falls prematurely. Give the 
sponge a normal or longer fermenta- 
tion time regardless of the time the 
sponge falls. The yeast food and salt 
in the formula may be raised in 
some cases to improve the flavor of 
the bread and the handling of the 
dough; this will depend, of course, on 
the treatment given the flour at the 
mill. 

As a general rule, the color of the 
flour correlates with the ash. As the 
ash increases, the color of the flour 
and the bread crumb becomes poor- 
er. However, one can have two flours 
of the same ash content that differ 
widely in color. The reason for this 
lies in the method of milling, the se- 
lection of streams used to make up 
the product and the treatment ac- 
corded it after milling. The 80% ex- 
traction flours require larger amounts 
of color removing agents to remove 
the yellow pigments than did the con- 
ventional flours. The long extraction 
flours containing large amounts of 
bran respond poorly to these agents 
since in removing the pigments a dir- 
ty gray color is left behind. 

There is a much greater tendency 
toward the development of rope and 
mold growth in the bread made from 
these flours. Since the rope organ- 
ism, B. Mesentericus, is a soil bac- 
teria, lengthening of the extraction 
by including feed in the flour mul- 
tiplies the possibilities of the organ- 
ism’s entrance into the flour, It 
seems logical that extensive wheat 
cleaning and washing would reduce 
the incidence of infection. 

It will be wise for bakers, however, 
to watch closely for signs of rope and 
mold growth in their bread and baked 
products and employ the _ usual 
means of prevention and control. 
These are sanitation, rapid and thor- 
ough cooling of the bread prior to 


MILL COGS 


We make ALL kinds. in‘*Ready Dressed" 

which are READY TO RUN the moment 
driven and keyed. Write for circular “DW” 
and in sheets free. 


The N. P. Bowsher Co., South Bend, Ind. 
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wrapping and the use of rope pre- 
ventatives in the formula. 

Insect infestation will be a greater 
problem to the miller and to the bak- 
er especially in the warmer sections 
of the country. Since mills are us- 
ing coarser bolting cloths on the tail 
of the mill in order to achieve the 
longer extraction, eggs of the insects 
will be able to enter the flour more 
easily. Thus it will-be good practice 
to keep the bolting gauges as fine as 
possible. Millers also should exercise 
more care in the control of the in- 
sect infestation in their mills. Spot 
fumigations and general fumigations 
should be more frequent and thor- 
ough. Flour in the bakers’ hands 
should not be stored as long a time 
as formerly, and the storage room 
temperatures should be as cool as 
possible. Frequent contact spraying 
of the store rooms is also recommend- 
ed. 

The natural vitamin and mineral 


content of the lengthened extraction ~ 


jour is greater than in former flours. 
Iowever, the flour does not possess 
enough natural vitamins or iron to 
neet the requirements for enriched 
flour and thus synthetic vitamins and 
iron must be added if the minimum 
requirements are to be met. Since 
the increase of these substances is 
not proportionately equivalent and 
the thiamine increase is relatively 
greater than riboflavin, the old vita- 
min premixes cannot be used profit- 
ably by reducing the amount added. 
In order to secure the proper level of 
riboflavin by using the old concen- 
trates an excess of thiamine is in- 
evitable. The vitamin concentrate 
manufacturers supplying both the 
millers and the bakers will adjust the 
vitamin and mineral contents of their 
products as soon as sufficient data on 
the unenriched 80% flours is secured. 

Though the millers accepted the 
new flour order with reluctance they 
have attempted to produce as good a 
flour as possible under the limitations 
of the program, and the bakers and 
housewives will find in the flour a 
workable product suited to most of 
their requirements. 





Flour Production 
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endosperm on bran, it is important 
that bran and shorts dusters be in 
good working order. If brushes are 
worn to doubtful shortness, replace 
them. Set brushes out so that they 
really scour the bran and shorts. If 
the bran and shorts are as free from 
endosperm as they should be when 
they reach the dusters, the miller 
need not fear that severe brushing 
will overload his duster flour reel. 
Fact is, he will need to brush hard to 
get enough stock to load up that reel 
or reels. 

If the foregoing suggestions fail to 
yield endosperm-free bran and shorts, 
the miller still has two shells left in 
hs gun. He may reduce the moisture 
content of wheat going to rolls. Or, 
if as some soft wheat millers report, 
the wheat coming from elevator is 
sc high in moisture that no temper 
water is added, he may reduce the 
amount of wheat going to first break 
rolls. In other words, reduce capac- 
ity. Many millers have reduced both 
moisture and capacity but plan to 
gradually increase again as they be- 
come more and more accustomed to 
the new milling procedure. 


Scratch Rolls 


There appears to be a wide range 
0' opinion regarding corrugation of 
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middlings rolls. Some hard wheat 
millers who formerly used corrugated 
rolls on first, second, third, fourth 
and sometimes fifth middlings as well 
as first sizings, have replaced all 
smooth rolls in the mill with cor- 
rugated rolls cut 36 and 40 cuts per 
inch. At the other extreme are some 
soft wheat millers who claim to be 
getting 80% extraction with all 
smooth rolls on reduction system. 
Most soft wheat millers, however, 
concede that corrugated rolls are go- 
ing to be necessary on at least siz- 
ings and tailings stock. A few soft 
wheat mills have previously been 
equipped with corrugated rolls on 


first, second and sometimes third mid- 
dlings and apparently have still been 
able to successfully compete with all- 
smooth-roll mills in the matter of 
flour color. 

There is this to be said in favor of 
corrugated rolls on middlings; they 
produce twice as much . flour as 
smooth rolls and at the same time re- 
move most of the endosperm ‘from 
the small bran fragments so that stock 
going to tailings is comparatively en- 
dosperm free. When changing from 
smooth to corrugated rolls the differ- 
ential should be increased to approxi- 
mately 2 to 1. The expense of re- 
corrugating and the labor involved in 
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replacing rolls when corrugations be- 
come dull is a very common argu- 
ment against the use of more cor- 
rugated rolls in reduction systems. 
Corrugated middlings or sizings rolls 
when run continuously 24 hours per 
day and six or seven days per week 
must unfortunately be recorrugated 
every 4 to 6 months. 


Bolting 


The miller who has operated with 
smooth rolls and now changes to part 
or all corrugated rolls in his reduc- 
tion system will probably observe 
that the stocks at tail of mill are 
quite poor so that coarser mesh flour 





* FAMOUS NAMES IN INDUSTRY x 





® Drilling the world’s first 
oil well at Titusville, Penn- 
sylvania, in 1859, “Colonel” 
Drake planted the tiny seed 
which grew into the colossal 
petroleum industry. 


Source of light, heat, power, 
transportation and a multi- 
tude of synthetics, we are but 
on the threshold of wonders 
in store for us from oil, be- 
cause the pioneer “Colonel” 


Drake had vision, courage 
and perseverance. 


Millers. with foresight . use 
SWISS SILK to bolt their fine 
flour, for they know that a 
steady flow of uniform grade 
is the backbone of a healthy 
milling business, and SWISS 
SILK has been on hand for 
over a century to give them 
that UNIFORMITY, CA- 
PACITY and DURABIL- 
ITY that leads to profits. 





BODMER + DUFOUR « EXCELSIOR + SCHINDLER » WYDLER 
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The last word in modern high-speed design. Feature per- 
fect circle; simplified flexible flow; totally enclosed drive; no 
bucking; no vibration and NO sifter box or false bottom for 
the accumulation of infestation. 















































A new folder is ready for you. Learn about the 2 and 4 
section models—with 10 to 22 sieves in each section. All 
stocks from first break to rebolt handled with perfect separa- 
tions at lightning speed. 


RICHMON MFG. COMPANY 


LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
MANUFACTURERS OF— 


HI-SPEED SIFTERS, MAGNETIC SEPARATORS, ETC. 





JUST 


THE WAY 
YOU 
Rugged, tough Hammond PACKED 


Flour Bags deliver your IT 
roduct...safely protected 
rom the elements andrough 

handling! : 

THREE GRADES ...... ALL “TOPS IN TOUGHNESS” 

“LuSsTRO” “ SECURPAC” “ CELUPAC” 


fo meet your “foughest”’ packing problem. 


















HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO 


Paper Mill and Factory: WELLSBURG, W. VA, 





A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK 











cloths are not needed. On the other 
hand, if some corrugated rolls are 
already in use ‘and mill has been 
properly clothed, it may now be nec- 
essary to put in some coarser cloths. 
Unless the tail of the mill is floury 
from’ failure to do proper job of 
grinding and bolting farther ahead in 
the system, it should not be necessary 
to use any flour cloth coarser than 
9XX. Cloths of that coarseness 
should not be used except on first 
and second middlings. If the mill is 
clothed with 13XX and 14XX toward 
the tail of system, it will probably 
be wise to change to 12XX. 

Because it is necessary to set break 
rolls closer than before, more tail- 
ings will result and unless corrugated 
rolls are used to grind those tailings, 
the tail of the mill will surely be- 
come overloaded. The miller must 
learn to set corrugated tailings rolls 
so as to knock adhering endosperm 
off of the bran fragments at the 
same time being very careful not to 
cut up those bran fragments into 
powder. 

It is assumed that scalpings from 
middlings and sizings or germ stock 
sifter sections are flowed to tailings 
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roll. If so, it may be necessary to 
use somewhat coarser cloths for these 
scalping operations to relieve the 
tailings system and to insure against 
floury particles being sent too far 
down the line. If the mill flow is 
such that chunks or small bran par- 
ticles with endosperm adhering are 
being sent to break rolls, better send 
them to tailings roll instead. 

Those mills making it a practice to 
draw off germ either for human or 
animal food should have some advan- 
tage over other mills. Removal of 
germ before it becomes pulverized 
and finds its way into flour is bene- 
ficial for at least two reasons: (1) 
Germ is harmful to baking quality 
and (2) It has a tendency to cause 
rancidity or off-odor. 

If full 80% extraction is achieved 
by recovering most, if not all, of the 
endosperm, millfeed will be so poor 
that its crude fiber content will ex- 
ceed 8.5% which is the maximum 
permitted in millrun. Mills will, 
therefore, find it necessary to label 
their millfeed as bran. Crude fiber 
results so far reported on total mill- 
feed after extraction of full 80% 
flour average between 9.0 and 10.0%. 
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Don't Risk Your 
Reputation 


Diastatic Standards of your flours 
must be watched more carefully 
Don’t risk losing 
customer confidence in your prod- 
Guard that maltose value 
carefully with our 


FULL STRENGTH 
FLOUR 


It is the standard of quality for the 
milling industry—backed by years 
of experience and technical “know 


The Kansas Milling 


WICHITA Company 


WHEAT 
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The equipment shown above in- 
cludes the vacuum pump and collect- 
ing tanks for a stationary installa- 
tion of a vacuum cleaning system in 
a flour mill. 





Dust Hazard 





(Continued from page 6a.) 

Residual dust accumulations pro- 
mote another hazard, that of insect 
infestation. Undisturbed and wide- 
spread dust deposits provide an ideal 
hatching ‘ground for insect eggs, and 
the removal of such accumulations 
will contribute much to better insect 


control. 

The use of compressed air for re- 
moving static dust is a dangerous 
practice which should be discouraged 
at all times. Hand sweeping, or 
brushing down of residual dust de- 
posits has proved _ unsatisfactory. 
Once disturbed, this fine, light ma- 
terial disperses into the atmosphere, 
forming a dangerous dust fog. While 
hand brushing removes these accumu- 
lations, it scatters dust over a wide 
area and loads the atmosphere with 
fine dust particles; in the process of 
eliminating the hazard in one form, 
it seriously increases the hazard in 
other forms. 

These dust deposits can be re- 
moved by vacuum without dispers- 
ing material into the atmosphere. 
When cleaning with vacuum, all of 
the dust is rapidly drawn into the 
suction nozzle. No dust fog is formed, 
and the mill atmosphere is not pol- 
luted with a heavy increase in dust 
content. 

All dust and material drawn into 
the suction nozzle is conveyed to the 
vacuum cleaning equipment, and 
thus disposed of in the single opera- 
tion of cleaning. There is no scat- 
tered dust to be gathered together 
or piles of dust to be rehandled. 
With vacuum cleaning, all time and 
effort is applied directly to removal 
of dust. 

There are special vacuum nozzles 
for all types of cleaning. Floors are 
vacuum swept with wide channel 
nozzles attached to curved floor rods 
for convenient handling. Long lengths 
of flexible rubber vacuum hose per- 
mit rapid manipulation of the floor 
nozzle. 

Other nozzles, which include round 
and oblong, soft and stiff bristle noz- 
zles, overhead flat surface brushes, 
pipe brushes and gulper nozzles, are 
used for cleaning overhead surfaces, 
walls, windows, ledges, duct work, 
piping, columns and similar interior 
surfaces within the mill. Long, light- 
weight extension rods permit the op- 
erators to reach far above floor level 
and into out-of-the-way corners. A 
fiber nozzle is used for cleaning mo- 
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tors, starters and other electrical 
equipment. f / 

Vacuum cleaning has been found 
very useful for removing material 
from milling equipment. Tapered 
aluminum nozzles are used for get- 
ting deep into screw conveyors. Sift- 
ers, bins, purifiers, bolters, packers, 
elevators and other types of milling 
machinery are rapidly and thorough- 
ly cleaned of accumulated stock. 
There is no spillage or scattering of 
dust, as all material is drawn into 
the nozzle and conveyed to the 
vacuum equipment. 

Vacuum cleaning equipment of the 
heavy-duty type, suitable for use in 


milling plants and meeting electrical 
code requirements, is available in 
both the portable and stationary 
types. Each has its field of applica- 
tion, and in order to determine 
which type and size of machine is 
best suited to the job, a careful 
analysis must be made of the require- 
ments. 

Portable machines are made in a 
number of sizes, from 1% h-p to 
5 h-p, and can be successfully used 
for all general cleaning in smaller 
mills which, do not have extensive 
floor areas and where the machine 
can be conveniently moved from floor 
to floor. 
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’ This type of equipment is also 
used in larger mills, but usually it 
is employed for spot or local clean- 
ing and not for general cleaning. 
Portable machines operate with one 
or two hose lines, which, in the larger 
type of machine, can each be 75 feet 
in length. 

Dust and other material drawn 
into the suction nozzle is conveyed 
through the flexible rubber vacuum 
hose to the machine, where it enters 
the dust separator for separation 
from the air. This is accomplished 
by a combination of cyclonic action, 
plus the use of inverted filter bags 














choking. 





Also provides a light polishing action. 
the settling chamber and dust, chaff, etc., are blown to a dust collector. So 
thorough and dependable is the proved HAAKY method that the Sealed 
Flow Aspirator is steadily replacing other types in mills throughout the 
United States and Canada. 


HAAKY Efficiency is due to the patented HAAKY Floating Unit Control 
which provides a uniform and automatically spread circle of grain passing 
to aspiration, the circumambient method of air distribution and the special- 
ly designed fan. An efficient separation in the settling chamber keeps 
screenings from entering dust collector stocks. 
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Two No. 30 HAAKY Sealed Flow ASPIRATORS used ahead 
of the grinding bins of 2,500-bbl. unit in a Buffalo, N. Y., mill. 


LOWER OPERATING COSTS, TOO! HAAKY uses only 40% to 60% 


of the air volume required by other types. Compact design saves space. 


HAAKY SEPARATORS and SCOURERS also employ this same pat- 
ented method of aspiration. Write for the new HAAKY catalog. 


HAAKY MANUFACTURING CO 


gives You COMPLETE 
UNIFORM ASPIRATION 


The screenings are ejected from 


Automatic release, no 


a ST. PAUL 4, MINN. 


513 VANDALIA ST. 





SEPARATORS - SCOURERS . 


SCALPERS 











ASPIRATORS - 
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“HIGH INTENSITY” 
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ONE PIECE OF TRAMP IRON 
COULD DO THIS TO YOUR MILL! 








Disaster follows fast when tramp 
iron sparks set off mill fires and ex- 
plosions . . . and it takes only one 
piece to start trouble! 


Your best protection against all 
tramp iron is a powerful Dings “High 
Intensity” Magnetic Separator—with 
an effective range more than 20 times 
as great as non-electric magnets. 
Check the types shown here for the 
mill application to fit your needs. 
For special installations, Dings En- 
gineers will make recommendations 
without obligation to you. Write for 
details today. Dincs Macnetic Sep- 
ARATOR Co., 527 E. Smith Street, Mil- 
waukee 7, Wisconsin. 





Dings “High Intensity” Magnetic 
Pulleys are installed as head pulleys 
on conveyor belts; give completely 
automatic separation at low operating 
cost and negligible maintenance. 
Dings Pulley Type Separators are 
adaptable to a wide variety of in- 
stallations, depending upon individu- 
al plant needs and layouts. 
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Shown above is the compact 
Dings “High Intensity’ Spout .- 
Magnet for quick installation 
in chutes and spouts. When 
current is interrupted, auto- 
matic safety gate catches iron 
released from magnet face. 
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Dings Drum Type pews 
offer 
separation at spout cote. 
Drum revolves about a power- 
ful stationary magnet; carries 
ferrous materials out of line 
of fiow and drops them in 
separate bin. 








For light duty applications, 
Dings offers a complete line 
of Alnico (non-electric) Spout 
Magnets. Built to Dings qual- 
ity standards, there are no 
more powerful non-electric 
spout magnets made. 


“Separation Headquarters Since 1899” 
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Many flour mills find the portable vacuum cleaning unit more adapt- 
ed to their plant than a stationary unit, which requires piping and out- 
lets. 





which effectively filter the dust from 
air, permitting only clean air to be 
exhausted into the room. Since the 
filter bags are inverted, they never 
fill with dust, and need not be re- 
moved for cleaning. 

The removable dust container is 
directly below the dust separator. 


All material separated from the air 
is deposited in the container, which 
has a capacity ranging from 1.25 
cubic feet in the smallest machine 
to 7.5 cubic feet in the largest port- 
able unit. 

For general cleaning in larger 
plants having extensive areas and 





Flour Exchange 





The J. K. HOWIE CO. | Minnespotis, Minn. 


SOLE DISTRIBUTOR IN THE NORTHWEST FOR 


GREENING WIRE CLOTH 


PROMPT SERVICE and SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 








MAKING FINE BAGS 


The high quality of FULTON FLOUR 
BAGS plus Fulton’s superior printing and 
attractive designs increase the eye ap- 
peal of your bags. Also, special premium 
packages with added sales value. 









Write our nearest plant 


Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 


Manufacturers Since 1870 


ST. LOUIS 
NEW ORLEANS 


ATLANTA 
NEW YORK 





MINNEAPOLIS 
KANSAS CITY, KAN. 


DALLAS 
DENVER 
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HOFFMAN HANDS you | 
EQUIPMENT TO MAKE YOUR PLANT &7 


te 2 
ie hae 


“CLEANER <! 97 
*SAFER a 


*MORE PRopuctiye 
*MORE PROFITABLE 
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Top quality products—whether they be food, feed, flour or sup- 
plies—call for the best in packaging. 
Hoffman Vacuum Cleaning Equipment We feel sure that there is a Neahr bag suited to your packaging 


provi des the fastest way to clean not only requirements. Our staff of experts will gladly answer any questions 


you might have and make recommendations where necessary. 


walls and overhead structure, but critical loca- Weite w ws today. 


tions suich as screw conveyors, bins, sifters, bolters 
and screens. Vacuum cleaning makes a COTTON AND BURLAP BAGS FOR ALL AGRICULTURAL NEEDS 
plant or mill cleaner and safer, is a valuable __ os 
safeguard against infestation. *SEND FOR LITERATURE. 2 
M.J.NEAHR & COMPANY 
CALL HOFFMAN FOR DUST REMOVAL 1600 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET - CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS | 


MACHINERY THE CHICAGO BAG FACTORY SINCE 1855 * BURLAP, COTTON AND PAPER BAGS { 
U.S.HOFFMAN corcicrion | Mic Ga ANS | 





AIR APPLIANCE DIVISION, 100 E. 12TH ST., NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 








ANNOUNCING AVAILABILITY TO 
THE MILLING AND ELEVATOR TRADE 


THE HERSEY 
DUST COLLECTOR 


A NEW HIGH CAPACITY HIGH EFFICIENCY 
FULLY AUTOMATIC DUST FILTER 


Some Reasons for the Wide Use of 


NOR-VELL Sieve Frames 


@ Increased Bolting 
Capacity 


@ Last Longer 
@ No Joint Wear 
@ Made to Fit Any 









Square Sifter 
; : DESIGNED EXPRESSLY TO MEET 
i iageeasdtedd FLOUR MILL AND ELEVATOR REQUIREMENTS 
Ask for Particulars : 
1510 W. 29th Street 
NOR-VELL SIEVE CO. © (a0, %.20, Sten SPRAKE & CO. 





1517 SMITH TOWER 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 





























LUI 
a Jones-HETTELSATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1012 Baltimore Ave. Kansas Crrty 6, Missouri 
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O you know your insect pests? Do you know what 

fumigant will best get at the source of your insect 
infestation? Do you know how best 
to apply that fumigant to get the most 
effective kill from it? 


Fumigation is a specialists’ job. It 
takes “know how,” “know when,” and 
“know what,” to keep a mill clean and 
insect free. Our fumigation engineers 
“know.” 





Write or call 
Che Industrial Fumigant Co., Inc. 
5955 West 65th St., Chicago ai i 
nneapolis 


216 Hodgson Bldg. 


Portland, Ore. 
104 N.E. 68th St. 
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many levels, the piped-up stationary 
system proves more efficient and eco- 
nomical. In this type of installation 
the vacuum cleaning equipment is 
permanently located in the mill at a 
point which permits the most con- 
venient disposal of collected material. 

The piping, which is permanently 
installed, consists essentially of one 
or more horizontal vacuum mains 
from which risers and drops extend 
to the upper and lower floors. In- 
let valves, strategically located on 
the drops and risers, provide vacuum 
cleaning facilities throughout the 
mill. 

Because of the increased operating 
capacities of stationary vacuum 
cleaning systems, cleaning can be 
carried on in a continuous manner 
at many scattered points in the mill. 
All material is conveyed through the 
piping system to the vacuum clean- 
ing equipment where it enters the 
dust separators for separation from 
the air. 

Since portability is of no concern 
in this type of system, the dust sep- 
arators are large enough to provide 
sufficient dust storage capacity to 
permit cleaning for long periods of 
time without need for stopping opera- 
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tions for dust disposal, which is nec- 
essary with portable equipment. 
Where desirable, the dust separators 
can be equipped with rotary dis- 
charge valves for continuous dis- 
posal of material as it is collected. 

The importance of vacuum clean- 
ing lies in the fact that dust, once 
drawn into the suction nozzle, is un- 
der complete control and cannot get 
back into circulation. 

Dust accumulations difficult to re- 
move by ordinary methods are read- 
ily cleaned by vacuum. The time 
and labor consumed in vacuum clean- 
ing are actually used for cleaning, 
for removing dangerous and obnox- 
ious dusts, and are not wasted in 
scattering material about and then 
gathering it and rehandling it. 

This modern method of cleaning is 
not only more efficient, but it is also 
safer and more economical. The 
milling industry has much to gain by 
vigorously attacking the hazardous 
dust problem, and the most direct 
manner of attack is to clean up—to 
get rid of any existing dust accumu- 
lations, and to keep clean. 

The important thing to remember 
is that if there is no dust, there can- 
not be a dust explosion. 


DEVALUATION 


In these days of economic and industrial 
reconversion we hear much talk about inflation and devalu- 


ation. 


Pictured above is the packing floor of a flour mill 


that underwent a devaluation process. 


The insurance adjustor will want to know, in the event 
of a fire at your plant, what its value was before the devalu- 
ation process took place. Can you tell him? 


Satisfied customers of ours do not have to depend upon 
guess work when the insurance adjustor, the tax assessor 
or others interested in your property values make inquiry. 


They know. 
their business. 


Our trained engineers make evaluations 


Let us explain our service to you. 


Knowing Your Worth Is Well Worth Knowing 


Appraisal Service Company, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


* Appraisers to the Milling and Grain Trade * 
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The new St. Regis 402-PS Flour Packer 
fills up to six 100-lb. Multiwall Valve 


St. Regis Multiwall Paper Valve Bags 
are made of strong kraft paper. Bags 


Millers and bakers have a strong 
common interest in sanitation. 


Bags per minute. Smaller Packers will 
fill 1 or 2 bags per minute. 


close automatically by internal pres- 
sure of contents, 


No matter how strenuous the efforts of the 
miller to keep his mill clean ... and the baker 
to keep his bakery spotless ... weevil penetra- 
tion into the flour — contamination resulting 
from rodent excrement — anywhere from the 


point of packing to point of mix may cause con- 


demnation of the flour. Condemnation costs 
both miller and baker money. 

For full information about St. Regis Pack- 
aging Systems (Packers and Multiwall Paper 
Valve Bags) please call your nearest St. Regis 


office. 





NEW; YORK 17: 230 Park Ave. 
BALTIMQRE 2: 2601 O'Sullivan Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO 4: 1 Montgomery St. 


——me §N CANADA 
St. Regis Paper Co. (Can.) Ltd. Bei 1 
Vancouver, British Columbia Birmingham 

Montreal, Quebec 

















Boston Cleveland Dallas Denver Detroit 
Los Angeles Nazareth, Pa. New Orleans No. Kansas City, Mo. Ocala, Fla. Seattle Toledo 


ST. REGIS SALES CORPORATION 


(Sales Subsidiary of St. Regis Paper Company) 


CHICAGO 1: 230 No. Michigan Ave. 


Franklin, Va. 
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Keep if in your 
IMPROVEMENT PLANS! 
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PUROCGRADER 


In equipping for more efficient and profitable operation in the 
months ahead, keep the Purograder at the head of your list. For 
here is a new and amazingly different method of purifying and 
classifying primary middlings that offers important benefits to both 
large and small mills. Operating without silks or sieves, the Puro- 
grader conserves moisture; insures early elimination of loose bran; 
gives improved yield; provides better control of ash. It gives good 
results on both hard and soft wheat whether straight runs or mix- 
tures. All metal construction, joints stay tight... no crevices for 


insect infestation. 


HART-CARTER COMPANY 
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ONE WAY TO PROTEST 


LONG with multitudes of other folk, we con- 

stantly are importuned to write to our sen- 
ators and congressmen vigorous letters for or in 
opposition to this or that. We have no doubt such 
letters at times have value in indicating the direc- 
tion of the winds of public favor or dissent, but 
the acknowledgments usually received by the un- 
known writer, initialed by the distinguished leg- 
islator’s secretary, never seem to encourage fur- 
ther literary efforts. On the contrary, we occa- 
sionally note newspaper stories about the volume 
of letters received by the great men in high office, 
speaking of them in terms of hundreds and thou- 
sands or, perhaps, even of pounds or tons. 

Just now there is something of a campaign on 
to persuade millers and others affected by recent 
orders gravely concerning their industry and the 
associated grain trades to write to their congress- 
men protesting against whatever it is they do not 
like. We even receive copies of such letters, many 
protesting vehemently against that “whole damn 
set-up” while others are more specific against 
whatever may be causing their own especial woe. 
The impression we get from these is that, were 
we a member of the Congress—which God forbid 
—we .would be utterly confused and inclined to 
wash the whole thing up by deciding it to be im- 
possible to give general satisfaction and we would 
best go on doing our own guessing. 

We do recall one especial occasion of a few 
years ago when millers, to particularize the in- 
cident, did make a united and just demand on 
Congress and got full and wholly satisfactory re- 
sults. It was back in the days when the nutri- 
tion ladies of the Department of Agriculture were 
circularizing the public schools: and others about 
how they should eat less bread. and more spinach 
and other garden truck to cut down their cost of 
living and build up their bodies and resultant hap- 
piness. The circular did not mince words, but 
just came all out in the cause of carrots and 
greens as against bread and biscuits. 

An appeal to Secretary of Agriculture Wallace, 
sitting with his feet negligently in the wastebas- 
ket and his face in a rather patronizing smile, 
brought no result further than the statement that 
he never had heard of the business and guessed he 
would have to get the domestic science girls over 
and have a talk with them. Further than that 
the deponent said not. 

Thereupon, the members of the committee, en- 
gineered by “Doc” Corson, who was a persistent 
exponent if ever there was one, decided to attack 
the United States Senate to see if they could win 
more than a patronizing grin in that quarter. A 
little preliminary effort secured the attendance of 
a dozen or more distinguished senators from the 
principal wheat producing states at a meeting, at 
which the committee—with the aid, as we recall 
it, of Herman Fakler and Dr. Alonzo E. Taylor, 
who chanced to be at hand—presented the ob- 
noxious propaganda leaflet and showed the sen- 
ators, quoting book and page, how such a cam- 
paign would cut down the consumption of the 
wheat crop and turn the amount lost over to the 
salsify and peanut group. 

The senators took fire even more readily than 
anticipated. The result, still greater than was an- 
ticipated, was that when the general agricultural 
appropriation bill came out of the works it con- 
tained a “stranger” clause, a minor but specific 
prohibition of any part. of the funds appropriated 
being used to further the use of one product of 
agriculture above that of another. At the wind- 
up of the incident, when the Department of Ag- 
riculture complained that its activities would be 
tragically limited, an official spokesman for the 
industry weakened and sold out the restrictive 
clause for an empty promise by the department 
that.it would retire the offensive circular from 
further distribution. 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 











The reason for our recalling this bit of history 
is that it appears to offer some sort of lesson in 
connection with the opposition to continuation of 
the preposterous long-extraction flour law beyond 
the current crop year. If, we have in mind, the 
representatives in the Congress from the dozen or 
more states in which wheat is one of the chief, if 
not actually the chief, cash crops, were to be got- 
ten together and convincingly shown that contin- 
uation of the order would result in a reduction of 
10 or greater per cent in the domestic human food 
consumption of wheat and a decrease of a million 
tons or more of invaluable animal feedingstuffs, 
there would, we suggest, be a response not to be 
gained by any number of “letters to your congress- 
men.” 

Furthermore, there almost certainly will be in 
a little while convincing evidence, even definite 
statistics, of the reduced consumption of bread— 
not as a part of patriotic self-denial but simply 
because people do not like it. 

Anyway, it is an idea—not of our own propos- 
ing but merely suggesting itself out of recollec- 
tion of an earlier incident in which the fate of 
wholesome bread was alike imperilled and on trial. 


ee ®@ 

COMFORTING THOUGHT.—In our shud- 
dering fear of the horrors of the long-threatened 
inflation, we are solaced by the feeling that 
should it come we probably will not be able to 
tell the difference. 
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FLOUR UNFIT FOR EXPORT 


T has been the immemorial policy of this pub- 
lication to refrain from comment or any at- 
tempt to exercise any imaginary influence it may 
have in matters over which members of the indus- 
try may have different interests or hold differing 
points of view. Its expressions at all times have 
been, so far as its understanding and intelligence 
enables it to be, on the side of those things which 
are desirable for the good of the industry as a 
whole rather than for big millers or little millers, 
millers of one kind of wheat or another, or mill- 
ers located here or there. 

With this preliminary, we venture to commend 
those millers possessing multiple and adaptable 
production units and having trade with what are 
known as Latin-American markets for their enter- 
prise in convincing Secretary of Agriculture Ander- 
son that 80% extraction flour would not keep sat- 
isfactorily in tropical countries and that the in- 
terests of good neighborliness and our future ex- 
port .flour trade with those countries would be 
served by permitting short extraction flour to be 
especially milled for the fortunate bread consum- 
ers living “between the Tropic of Capricorn and 
the Tropic of Cancer,” including our own island 
possession of Puerto Rico. We feel, too, that Sec- 
retary Anderson is entitled to a kindly word of 
appreciation for heeding the plea of millers in this 
instance, in contrast to the recent “brushing off” 
he gave the entire industry when it voiced vigor- 
ous and unanimous protest against the “long ex- 
traction” program. 

Having thus accorded credit where credit un- 
questionably is due, we feel free to say that, in 
broad principle, compelling the people of conti- 
nental United States to eat the products of de- 
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based quality flour in the interest either of wheat 
saving or the wholly phony ideal of “equality of 
sacrifice,” while making special provision for pro- 
duction and shipment of the high quality flour, 
denied to our own people, to consumers elsewhere 
in the world is wholly absurd. Eighty per cent 
flour will not keep any better in Louisiana or 
Florida, or in hot, humid weather, in any part of - 
this country than it will in more tropical climates. 

Furthermore, tampering with the preposterous 
long-extraction order — to be followed, perhaps, 
by other temperings of the wind to the shorn lamb 
—unquestionably will reduce the volume of pro- 
test which certainly will arise among consumers 
everywhere when they become sufficiently well 
acquainted with the “emergency” bread to demand 
that their needless “sacrifice” come to an end. 
The simple fact that one of the by-product effects 
of the original order is to reduce the American 
export of the products of wheat because the flour 
is “unfit” certainly is one of the best arguments 
against the wisdom of the whole scheme. 

We can understand why people in England are 
being denied automobiles and a multitude of oth- 
er desirables because their exportation is indis- 
pensable to securing credits for absolutely essen- 
tial imports of food and raw materials. But to 
deny to the American people the blessing of the 
fine, white bread of their preference and which 
constitutes so large a part of their food, while per- 
mitting fine flour to be shipped freely to a large 
part of the world simply cannot be defended with 
any consideration for “the larger good.” 

So, best thanks to Secretary Anderson for his 
consideration, but we reserve a doubt both as to 
its wisdom and fairness and to its acceptance by 
the people of this country who are not likely to 
care much for the short end of “inequality of 
sacrifice.” As to the attitude of the milling in- 
dustry, that remains for the industry to decide. 


WASHINGTON STATE EMBARGO 


A= the numberless astonishing events of 

these amazing times recognition must be given 
to the action of the agricultural director of the 
State of Washington in placing an embargo on 
shipments of wheat outside the state’s boundaries. 
The order, he explains, can be made effective 
merely by refusing official weighing and inspection 
at the borders, without which out shipment is 
automatically stopped. 

It is stated, with rather apparent truth, that 
export shipments of wheat on this crop year, 
reaching an all-time record of 5,500,000 bus for 
the single month of March, has so reduced the 
state’s reserves as seriously to endanger the suf- 
ficiency of supplies for its own needs for ‘“com- 
mercial use and for the state’s own poultry and 
livestock industries.” 

It is, of course, hardly to be doubted that such 
a state embargo is completely unconstitutional 
under what shreds remain of our one-time sacred 
national document of rights and liberties. The 
interstate commerce clause, however kicked 
around and made to serve as excuse for federal 
regulations certainly undreamed of by the found- 
ing fathers, still contains the explicit clause: 
“Congress shall have power .. . to regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations and among the several 
states and with the Indian tribes.” 

What action may be taken in the odd circum- 
stances by the directors of all things at Wash- 
ington or what spouting Mr. La Guardia may do 
about it must await the event and the verbal ex- 
plosion. Meanwhile, apart from the defiance of 
law involved and the idea of impounding wheat for 
feeding the critters and chickens, our sympathies 


-lean slightly toward the people of the State of 


Washington. Were the City of Washington in- 
volved in the curious proceeding, they probably 
would lean otherwise. 
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ehellabarger MILLING WHEAT 


With large terminal storage at Salina and a 
line of country elevators in the heavy wheat 
producing areas of Kansas, Shellabarger is 


well-equipped to serve the milling industry. 
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SHELLABARGER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 














“Dependable’’ 


FOR NEARLY HALF A CENTURY 


True In This ‘EMERGENCY’ 
As In Normal Times 


Ceres Proven Flour 





RED RIVER MILLING CO. 
FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 
1500 Cwt. Daily 











EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE C€0., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


Montreal, Canada 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 
Policies of this Compan 
are held by leading salle 


Atlanta, Georgia Insurance Exchange, Chicago, III. 























WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 















DANTE! 
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J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Dee 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS rraton.y, 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains SA FRANCISCO, CAL. 
MINNEAPOLIS 





PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 





QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 

















Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity. 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 


FOR QUALITY. FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard *i!'"% 














Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 











E. B. Cox 


(Continued from page 18.) 


his first work with the army was 
with commercial bread contacts. “I 
know from personal experience just 
how many real sacrifices were made 
by overworked and undermanned 
bakeries in supplying bread to near- 
by military installations,’ he stated 
recently, “and at very fair and 
equitable prices.” 

Mr. Cox advanced to chief of the 
Bakery Section, QM Subsistence Di- 
vision, succeeding E. F. Sperling of 
the Baker Perkins Co. Mr. Sperling 
had resigned after doing much to 
plan the organization of the Wash- 
ington section and its field organiza- 
tion, under the direction of John T. 
McCarthy, who as consultant to the 
Secretary of War, maintained a very 
close liaison between the private bak- 
ing industry and the Office of the 
Quartermaster General. The story 
of Mr. McCarthy’s efforts, which won 
him an Exceptional Civilian Service 
Award signed by Secretary of War 
Patterson, already has been told in 
this series of articles. Everyone who 
worked under him, however, includ- 
ing Mr. Cox, repeatedly praises Mr. 
McCarthy’s leadership. 


Operates 282 Bakeries 


At the peak, the Bakery Section 
under Mr. Cox, was responsible for 
the technical operation of the 152 
post bread bakeries and the 130 or 
more central pastry bakeries which 
were operated in camps in this coun- 
try. Administration of these heavy 
responsibilities was accomplished with 
a remarkably small supervisory force. 

The chief of the section had three 
assistants, one a .machinery and 
equipment specialist, one a produc- 
tion specialist and one a pastry spe- 
cialist. The machinery and equip- 
ment specialist had one assistant 
specialist and seven field equipment 
specialists. The production specialist 
had seven field production specialists 
under his direction. A definite num- 
ber of bakeries in one or more of the 
nine service commands was assigned 
to each field man and as a rule they 
visited each bakery at least once in 
every 90 days. Division and section 
leaders in Washington traveled a 
great deal in supervising the field 
specialists. 

“Our formula was standardized,” 
Mr. Cox recently told this reporter, 
“and quality bread was assured by 
the production specialists through 
their regular visits. The equipment 
specialists assured rigid preventive 
maintenance of all machinery and 
equipment and proper stocking of 
spare parts. All of this was accom- 
plished in spite of the rapidly chang- 
ing enlisted personnel who manned 
the bakeries.” 

The Washington workers of the 
Bakery Section maintained com- 
plete files of all actions taken in 
regard to all of the military bakeries. 
This made it possible to utilize all 
equipment to the best possible advan- 
tage, thus saving many thousands of 
dollars through the transfer of en- 
tire bakeries from closed camps to 
overtaxed installations. 

“While I served close to three 
years in the Bakery Section and had 
the good fortune to be the chief of 
the section at the time of the Ger- 
man and Japanese surrenders, Mr. 
Sperling and the late R. F. Meyers, 
who preceded me, deserve much rec- 
ognition for their contribution dur- 
ing the very difficult formative states 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


An Independent Mill 





LIN , 


F Mi 
ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 
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“OLD SQUIRE" 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour MillsCo. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 








DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 














HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 
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BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 











Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minna. Minneapolis 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 








933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 
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of the army bakery products pro- 
gram,” Mr. Cox continued. “We 
were all vitally interested in the job 
that had to be done and I was mighty 
proud to have had some small part 
in it. It was far from being a one- 
man job.” 

After a few weeks of enjoying a 
long promised vacation following his 
resignation from the QM assignment, 
Mr. Cox joined the Helms Bakeries, 
Los Angeles, Cal., as vice president 
and production manager in Febru- 
ary, 1946, where he can be found 
smelling hot bread and getting out 
the loaves. 





Award Winners 


(Continued from page 18.) 


diers were the best fed people in the 
world during the war. This would 
not have been possible without the 
remarkable achievement of the food 
processing industry. 

In recognition of this, the military 
services extended the “E” Award, 
primarily designed for industrial 
plants, to certain food processing 
plants which devoted the majority 
of their efforts to servicing the mili- 
tary branches. 

The War Food Administration fol- 
lowed suit by the establishment of 
an Achievement “A” Award especially 
for food processing plants, some of 
which were unable to qualify under 
the somewhat limited fields eligible 
for the “E” Award. The standards 
which food processors had to meet 
to be eligible for the “A” Award 
were comparable with those required 
for the Army-Navy “E.” A single 
plant could not possess both the 
WFA “A” and the Army-Navy “E,” 
but a plant which was one of two or 
more owned by the same company 
was eligible for either award, regard- 
less of awards received by other 
plants of the company. 


High Standards Required 

The standards of excellence on 
which the awards were granted were 
high. In the case of the “A” Award, 
the WFA considered, first of all, 
quantity and quality of production in 
the light of available facilities. Other 
major factors were: (1) ingenuity 





and co-operation with the govern- . 


ment in developing and producing 
war food products; (2) co-operation 
with the government in carrying out 
the purposes of various food pur- 
chase programs; (3) effective man- 
agement, success in overcoming pro- 
duction obstacles, satisfactory man- 
agement-labor relations, including the 
avoidance of work stoppages; (4) 
training of additional labor forces, 
low absentee records; (5) accident 
prevention, provision for health and 
sanitation. 


Both the “E” and “A” Awards 
were presented at simple, but im- 
pressive, ceremonies for each hon- 
ored plant. Military or naval person- 
nel presented the “E” Awards and 
the army and the navy co-operated 
with the WFA in making the “A” 
presentations. 

Little consideration was given to 
plants functioning largely as they 
did in peacetime, unless they showed 
initiative and resourcefulness in over- 
coming obstacles or increased produc- 
tion considerably. All plants, large 
or small, were given equal oppor- 
tunity to win the coveted awards. 
On page 18, the names of honored 
plants are shown, along with speci- 
mens of the “E” and “A” flag em- 
blems. 











SUNN Y 
KANSAS 


Getting the best flour quality out of 
the wheat is a tougher job for the mill- 











er now that government regulations 
require a standard 80% extraction 
rate. That's why milling background 
is so important to the flour buyer 
now. You can rely on SUNNY 
KANSAS still as a top notch bak- 
ing flour — produced from good 
wheat by an organization possessing 
all of the technical equipment and 


abilities that modern milling requires. 


<> 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA ' bt KANSAS 
CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 


Our GUARANTEE Still Stands 


We have always advertised our fine flours 
with the statement that we back them to the 
limit for the particular use to which they 
are adapted. 

This guarantee extends to La Grange Mills 
80% flour. It is made from closely selected 


spring wheat, and as carefully milled as men 
and machines can make it. This results in 
satisfaction for the bakeshop and housewife. 
In these days of uncertainty about flour, your 
best bet is to stick to the mill that has al- 
ways made quality its first objective. 


LA GRANGE MILLS « winnesors 


°* MINNESOTA 
PIONEER MILLERS SPRING WHEAT 
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J. F. IMBS MILLING C 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 
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Canadian 


Lumsden Building 


Manager Canadian Branch 
Toronto 2, Ontario 
Cable Address, “Palmking” 








Details of Deferred Tax Plan 


_ Aired by Canadian Wheat Board 


and including Dec. 31, 1948. The date 
of accepting payment will determine 
the year in which the payment is ap- 
plied for income tax purposes. 

(5) In the case of deliveries made 
on or after April 1, 1946, and up to 











Winnipeg, Man. — The urgent and between April 1, 1946, and June 30, lose of business June 30, 1946, a pro- Lond 
; : ducer may elect to take either the bread | 
immediate need for more wheat for 1946. : 5 
i is the reason for (3) Producers choosing to take ad- total. nettiement in. pawn oe partly in the “B 
Sent Worn ae Pea hts ae cash, and the balance under the etry al 
the recently announced special in- vantage of the special income tax ar- emergency wheat receipt plan. is 7 
come tax arrangement applying on rangement and delivering and selling (6) If at any time prior to Dec. © the 
wheat delivered in the Prairie Prov- wheat between April 1, 1946, and 31, 1948 a producer desires to take food 
inces between April 1, 1946, and June’ June 30, 1946, will receive: (a) a _ settlement for part of the Emer- weekly 
30, 1946, according to the Canadian 1945-46 participation certificate en- gency wheat receipts which he holds, papers 
Wheat Board. titling them to share in any further the Canadian Wheat Board will, upon ship of 
Most of the wheat which Canada distribution from the 1945-46 board request and surrender of the emer- the cou 
can provide for export during the account; (b) an emergency wheat gency wheat receipts, make payment Dr. 
next four months must come from Teceipt equivalent to the present for the desired amount and issue a secreta: 
farmers in the Prairie Provinces. In fixed, initial price of $1.25 bu basis in new emergency wheat receipt for the that th 
making the special income tax ar- Store Fort William, Port Arthur or balance. pledges 
rangement, effective until June 30, Vancouver, less freight and handling _— These are the main points involved ganizat. 
the Dominion government endeavored ©°StS. __, in the special income tax arrange- the bak 
to remove one obstacle to the im- . (4) The emergency wheat receipt ment. Elevator agents are now in to expl: 
mediate delivery of wheat. Its pur- iS actually the equivalent of a sale, possession of full details of the plan, sentatir 
pose is to make wheat available now but the cash settlement is deferred. or will be in a few days’ time, and have a 
for overseas shipment. Upon acceptance of the emergency producers desiring further informa- Rupert C. Reece “Buy ne 
The plan introduces for a 90-day wheat receipt, the producer may elect tion should discuss the matter with or wore 
period a new wheat document, name- take payment at any time up to their local elevator agent. FAREWELL DINNER — Rupert C. An e 
ly, the emergency wheat receipt. <> Reece, former president of the Win- schedul 
The following is a summary of the is m nipeg Grain Exchange, was_ten- to ever’ 
special income tax arrangement now Railroad Into Peace River Country dered a complimentary farewell din- in with 
in effect until June 30, 1946, and be- ’ ner at Winnipeg last week. Approxi- use of 
ing administered by the Canadian Among Canada s Development Plans mately 150 friends and associates at- wheat s 
Wheat Board: tended. Mr. Reece left April 6 to Short 
(1) Producers delivering wheat be- Toronto, Ont.—Construction of a a reasonable chance of making a liv- take up new duties. for his firm in Ss 
tween April 1, 1946, and June 30, railroad from the Peace River coun- ing. Many other thousands in the London, Eng. He has held a senior licize m 
1946, may market wheat in the usual try in northern Alberta to the Pacific devastated countries of Europe would position with K. B. Stoddart & Co Auten: 
iuds 7 plaining 


manner or take advantage of the spe- 
cial income tax arrangement. 

(2) Producers taking advantage of 
the special income tax arrangement 
can do so only on wheat marketed 





- commend it. 


seaboard at Vancouver or Prince Ru- 
pert ranks as an important project 
among the plans for peacetime devel- 
opment of Canada. 

Opinion as to which of the Pacific 
ports would be best suited for the 
purpose is not unanimous but one 
or both would be acceptable’ to the 
settlers in Canada’s great Peace Riv- 
er hinterland. The mileage of rail- 
road needed to link both of the ex- 
isting transportation systems with 
the Peace River country would not 
be great; less than 1,000 miles in 


- any case, no matter which of the 


several routes available is chosen. 
About 40 years ago settlers began 
to move into the Peace River coun- 
try for the purpose of farming. The 
land there is rich and the climate 
mild considering its distance north 
of any other farming region in Can- 
ada. At that time Canada was rail- 
way-minded and there were all kinds 
of projects for opening new regions 
wherein farmers could make a living. 
In itself Peace River had much to 
The area is very exten- 


even more gladly migrate to a coun- 
try like Canada where they could 
start life over again with some assur- 
ance of lasting peace. The great 
open spaces of northern Alberta 
and British Columbia have an im- 
mense attraction for all such, just as 
the American West attracted the 
young and venturesome a generation 
or more ago. 

The point of all this, from an im- 
mediately practical point of view for 


‘a milling trade paper, is the fact that 


the Peace River country is excep- 
tionally well suited to the production 
of wheat and that the Pacific outlet 
for exports of grain and flour brings 
into the picture markets vastly more 
populous than any which may be 
reached from the Atlantic seaboard. 
—A. H. B. 


CANADIAN WHEAT STOCKS 


SHOW STEADY DECLINE 


Toronto, Ont.—Stocks of Canadian 
wheat in store or in transit at March 
21 totaled 113,680,136 bus, a de- 








at Winnipeg for many years, and now 
leaves to become a partner of the 
parent firm of Earle, Stoddart and 
Clayton, London, Eng. This firm is 
almost 50 years old, and Mr. Reece 
was recently appointed a director. He 
was president of the Winnipeg Grain 


Exchange during the 1935-36 term.. 


He was also on the advisory council 
of the Canadian Wheat Board. 





LABOR SHORTAGE HAMPERS 
CANADA FARM OPERATIONS 


Toronto, Ont.—Shortage of farm 
labor is giving some concern to Ca- 
nadian agricultural authorities. The 
transition period between war and 
peacetime conditions is responsible 
for the present situation. Farm help 
in large numbers went to war and 
by no means all have returned to 
their prewar employment. 

Manpower regulations no longer 
allow the government to direct farm- 
ers back to the land and this fact, 








sive and besides farming it has many crease of 6,142,021 from the previous coupled with the increased need for PUBLIC 

other attractive occupations wherein week or a disappearance of about 1,- farm produce to feed Europe, is ex- Lt. Col. 

settlers could make a living. It has 000,000 bus daily. Stocks on the cor- pected to produce a labor problem a? 

rich coal mines and oil resources to responding date last year were 350,- of some magnitude. -, mil 

Charles C. Boxer mention two of its most promising 962,992 bus. The government is hoping that ntroduce 
possibilities. All these plans had to In addition to the foregoing visible higher farm wages, improvement in sa 

TO ‘WASHINGTON -— Charles C. wait, however. The war of 1914 di- supplies about 45,000,000 bus may be rural living standards and increased i by 
Boxer has been appointed Canadian verted attention to other more press- expected in the form of deliveries mechanization of farm work may be -_s al 
Wheat Board representative at Wash- ing things and later a major depres- from farms, making a total of 159,- attractive enough to turn a good an aft 
ington, D. C. Mr. Boxer, who was sion made new construction work im- 000,000 bus, according to an estimate percentage of the country’s unem- Afte of . 
recently discharged as a major from possible. made by the Alberta wheat pool. ployed into agricultural work. Re- t r thi 
the Canadian army, was employed by Now, another war has created a About 70,000,000 bus will be re- cently the Canadian minister of labor y the 'w 
the N. Bawlf Grain Co. before the great new urge in Canada to expand quired to keep the domestic mills urged that all woods employers who 2 the L 
war. The Washington office of the industrial development. Many thou- busy until the new crop comes in, could spare men from their hauling ae 
Canadian Wheat Board was opened sands of her young people would leaving a balance of 89,000,000 bus. operations release farm workers so pe ag: 
in June, 1944, by W. C. McNamara, readily take up life in newer and Of this balance possibly 80,000,000 that they could get back to the fields Pom 


now a commissioner of the board. 


less congested areas if they could see 


bus can be exported. 


for spring plowing and seeding. 
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U. K. to Spearhead Bread Saving 
Campaign with Newspaper Ads 


London, Eng.—The spearhead of a 
bread conservation campaign, styled 
the “Battle of Bread” by the Min- 
istry of Food and patterned similarly 
to the American program, will be 
“food facts” advertisements issued 
weekly by the ministry to 1,250 news- 
papers with an estimated reader- 
ship of 60% of the housewives of 
the country. 

Dr. Summerskill, parliamentary 
secretary to the ministry, reports 
that the ministry has had gratifying 
pledges of support from women’s or- 
ganizations. Space will be taken in 
the bakery and catering trade press 
to explain the campaign, and repre- 
sentatives of the baking industry 
have agreed to exhibit posters to 
“Buy no more bread than you need,” 
or words to that effect. 

An extensive poster campaign is 
scheduled, with roughly one poster 
to every 3,000 of the population, tied 
in with leaflets on bread wastage, 
use of stale crusts, and the world 
wheat shortage. 

Shortly 400 mobile displays will be 
sent on tour of the country to pub- 
licize methods of bread conservation. 
Further, 20 mobile exhibitions ex- 
plaining in pictorial form how the 





PUBLIC RELATIONS OFFICER.— 
Lt. Col. C. L. Copeland, newly ap- 
pointed public relations officer for the 
flour milling industry; was recently 
introduced to editors of British news- 
Papers at a series of press luncheons 
held by the National Association of 
British and Irish Millers. Lt.Col. Cope- 
land, after leaving school, joined the 
staff of Associated Newspapers, Ltd. 
After three years he joined the staff 
of the weekly and overseas editions 
of the London Daily Mail as an ad- 
vertising representative, following 
which he was appointed northern ad- 
Vertising and publicity manager for 
Associated Newspapers. 


world famine had been caused will 
make a tour of 140 towns. 

In May and June, all letters mailed 
will be post-marked with the words, 
“Don’t waste bread!” Through the 
medium of a weekly “Food Flash,” a 
motion picture audience of 25,000,- 
000 will have its attention called to 
the save-bread campaign. The min- 
istry_is also organizing local cam- 
paigns to back up the national effort. 

Asked by a correspondent why re- 
strictions on bread delivery were re- 
moved, a ministry official replied 
that daily bread delivery would not 
appreciably affect the ‘“save-bread” 
campaign. 


FOOD MINISTERS PLAN 
EMERGENCY CONFERENCE 


London, Eng.—It has been an- 
nounced that an emergency confer- 
ence of the Food Ministers of a 
number of European countries will 








be held in London, commencing 
April 3, to discuss the grain supply 
position. 


It will be mainly concerned with 
measures open to Europe to reduce 
the gap between supplies available in 
Europe and urgent human require- 
ments in the period before the next 
harvest. The conference will be 
sponsored by the governments rep- 


resented on the Emergency Economic 
Committee for Europe. 

The following possibilities of reduc- 
ing this gap will be considered: 

(1) Further measures to adjust 
bread and flour consumption. 

(2) Changing flour extraction rates 
and using in flour additional quan- 
tities of grains other than wheat. 

(3) Curtailing nonfood uses of 
grain and reducing stocks. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Britain Purchases 
Australia’s 1946 
Wheat Surplus 


London, Eng. — The exportable 
wheat surplus in Australia from the 
present crop just harvested is 55,- 
000,000 bus. It is reported that the 
bulk of this surplus has been bought 
by the British Ministry of Food and 
that most of it will be shipped in the 
form of flour. 

This would indicate that the Aus- 
tralian mills will require to run at 
full capacity to supply the flour, 
which after the lean past year will be 
a welcome change. 

It is understood that the destina- 
tions for this flour are the far east- 
ern countries, eastern India and the 
Middle East. Also, it is reported that 
a quantity of Australian wheat re- 
cently was sold to the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion for China. 











Proposed Long Term Wheat Contract 


with Canada Not Favored by Britain 


London, Eng.—The news that the 
Canadian Minister of Agriculture is 
endeavoring to arrange a long term 
wheat contract with the British gov- 
ernment has not been greeted with 
striking approval. 

Grain traders, in particular, have 
privately expressed their dissatisfac- 
tion — not that they do not want 
Canadian grain, but because they see 
in the proposal the threat of the pres- 
ent government grain buying mo- 
nopoly being continued indefinitely. 
They also argue that no one can 


foresee what the world supply and 
requirements position may be in two 
years’ time and such a contract may 
prove a bad bargain. 

The impression, however, is that 
the British government is anxious to 
secure the Canadian supply as far 
ahead as possible. This may or may 
not prove sound policy. 

On the other hand, the generous 
attitude of the Canadian government 
towards Britain, coupled with the re- 
cent loan, seems to call for some 
adequate reciprocation. - 





Britain Bans Restaurant Bread 
Except on Request by Customer 


London, Eng. — The Minister of 
Food has announced an order, effec- 
tive March 24, prohibiting the supply 
of bread, except on the specific re- 
quest of the customer, at main meals 
served in restaurants and other pub- 
lic eating places. 

A main meal is defined as any meal 
with the exception of breakfast at 
which is served a portion of meat, 
poultry, fish, game or eggs, or a cor- 
respondingly substantial meal accom- 
panied by either a helping of pota- 
toes or vegetables (including salads) 
or one or two other courses. 


The prohibition does not extend to 
dishes containing bread or other food, 
nor to bread supplied at a service 
counter where a customer helps him- 
self (cafeterias or milk bars). 

A similar order was introduced dur- 
ing the Battle of Britain, when the 
extraction rate was also raised to 
85%. At that time a campaign was 
introduced to save bread by encour- 
aging the public to eat more potatoes. 
A strenuous anti-waste publicity cam- 
paign was carried on at the same 
time, 





Stanley Holloway 


STANLEY HOLLOWAY TO HEAD 
LONDON FLOUR TRADE GROUP 


London, Eng. — Stanley Holloway, 
senior partner in the flour importing 
firm of Coventry, Sheppard & Co., 
was elected president of the London 
Flour Trade Association at its annual 
meeting recently. He will serve dur- 
ing the current calendar year. 

J. H. Duff, managing director of 
Sidney Smith, Ltd., dealer in flour, 
feed and grain, was elected vice 
president of the association. Other 
officers include Percy Cooper, hon- 
orary treasurer, and W. T. Odam, 
director of Mardorf, Peach & Co., 
Ltd., honorary secretary. 

Mr. Holloway’s election to the 
presidency of the organization at- 
tracted considerable interest in trade 
circles here. Edward Coventry, son 
of the founder of the firm Mr. Hollo- 
way now is associated with, was the 
first president of the association and 
was largely responsible for its found- 
ing. Mr. Holloway joined the firm 
as a junior clerk in 1907 and grew 
up with the business. 

The sixty-second annual report of 
the association was published in con- 
nection with the meeting. The re- 
port reviewed the past year’s activi- 
ties, government pricing and distribu- 
tion regulations, and other items con- 
nected with the flour importing trade. 
BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


WELCOMES VETERANS 


Vancouver, B. C.— The Vancouver 
Grain Exchange held an official wel- 
come recently for members of 
the exchange returned from over- 
seas service. These include from the 
navy; Wren Helen Gordon and Wren 
J. S. Sharpe; Lt. R. Newstead, Com. 
Geoffrey Tullidge, Lt. David W. Moss, 
Lt. Com. Richard Lester and Lt. R. 
W. Thom. Canadian army personnel 
include Lt. M. Berridge, Capt. J. 
Grant Marshall, Capt. John C. Whit- 
tle, M. C., Capt. G. T. London and 
Maj. John P. Macaluso, U. S. army. 
Royal Canadian Air Force members 
are Flight Lt. R. F. Haye, Cpl. Cecil 
C. Stewart and Flight Lt. D. Ireton. 
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1946 Barley Acreage Above Last Year, 
But One Fourth Below Average Likely 


Washington, D. C. — A slight in- 
crease over last ear is expected in 
the 1946 acreage of barley planted 
and to be planted. The total of 11,- 
500,000 acres in prospect, however, 
is nearly one fourth smaller than the 
10-year average and, except for last 
year, is the smallest since 1927. In 
much of the country availability of 
improved varieties of other grains has 
proved a deterrent upon return to 
previous higher levels of barley pro- 


duction, the United States Crop Re- 
porting Board says. 

In all of the states extending from 
New England and New York to Mon- 
tana and Wyoming and in the four 
states of Oregon, California, Arizona 
and New Mexico, barley acreages are 
expected to be equal to or greater 
than those of last year. Increases in 
these states, however, will be very 
nearly offset by uniform declines 
throughout the rest of the country. 


Encouraged by favorable yields of 
last season, producers in Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota 
and South Dakota plan the most sub- 
stantial gains in acreage, and will be 
responsible for over two fifths of this 
year’s total planted acreage. In the 
lower corn belt states and the cotton 
belt, where barley runs strongly to 
winter varieties, yields were less fa- 
vorable last year, and delayed harvest 
operations last fall inhibited seedings. 
Wheat has tended to displace barley 
in much of the lower two thirds of 
the great plains and in the central 
Rocky Mountain area. 

If indicated acreage intentions are 
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Thanks to the cooperation and encourage- 
ment of America’s industrial executives, 85 
million bond holders have bought U.S. Bonds 
in the greatest savings program in history. 
Employees who have purchased billions of 
dollars of these bonds during the war now 
want to continue monthly purchases of savings 
bonds. Specific evidence of this desire to con- 
tinue saving for personal security and pros- 
perity through the Payroll Savings Plan was 
recently revealed by a survey which dis- 
closed that 90% wanted the Plan ‘continued. 


Every employer can write in his own set of 
reasons why the Payroll Savings Plan should 
be continued as a part of his personnel rela- 
tions program, but the principal advantages 


are obvious: 








9 out oF IO 


want 


THE PAYROLL SAVINGS PLAN 
CONTINUED!? 





A large reservoir of national sav- 
ings; a strong and stable bulwark 
against inflation. 


An “automatic” thrift habit for 
the worker; to increase content- 
ment and satisfaction in his job. 





An opportunity for the employee to 
maintain his “share in America” 
with the safest, easiest, most profit- 
able investment he can make. 





An opportunity for the returned 
veteran to share in the Payroll 
Plan’s varied benefits. ay 


Your employees will require little “selling” on the 
idea—they are accustomed to their monthly saving 
habit. With the Treasury Department's savings bond 
program now in peacetime operation, your partner- 
ship is again invited to continue this systematic, con- 
venient means of contribution to a prosperous peace- 
time future. 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of the Treasury Department and Advertising Council 
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carried out and yields per acre, by 
states, equal the 5-year average, pro- 
duction of barley will amount to 
about 247,000,000 bus. This produc. 
tion would be considerably below last 
year, and below average, and the 
smallest crop since 1937, according to 
the board. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
TEXAS CHEMISTS PLAN 
FOR SPRING MEETING 
Dallas, Texas. — The Lone Star 
Section of the American Association 








_of Cereal Chemists will hold its 


spring meeting at the Adolphus Ho- 
tel, Dallas, May 30, Arthur W. Gust, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., chairman 
of the section, has announced. The 
group will hold an election of officers, 
Progress of the new wheat crop 
reporting committee will be reported 
by C. T. Newell, F. D. Patterson and 
Mr. Gust. Paul R. Pearce, grain in- 
spector, Fort Worth, will discuss 
grain grading and grain standards. 
An open discussion will be led by 
R. H. Jordan, Grain Inspection De- 
partment, Oklahoma City. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


USDA INTRODUCES NEW 
VARIETY OF WHEAT 


Washington, D. C.—Introduction 
of a new variety of wheat, announced 
recently by the Department of Agri- 
culture, is a further step in the con- 
tinuing effort of the department, 
working with state experiment sta- 
tions, to perfect the new and better 
varieties of wheat that contributed 
to the record-breaking 1945 crop of 
1,123,000,000 bus now being conserved 
at home and used abroad to fight 
starvation. 

Of the 1945 crop of all wheat, the 
Department of Agriculture estimates 
that from 150,000,000 to 200,000,000 
bus—upwards of 13% of the yield— 
were added by the superiority of im- 
proved wheats introduced _ since 
World War I. The new wheat, Ca- 
det, is a hard red spring wheat, a 
group in which improvement has 
been notable. New varieties in this 
group distributed to farmers since 
World War I added about 300,000,000 
bus to the nation’s harvests in the 
four war years. They added about 100,- 
000,000 bus of hard red spring wheat 
to the 1944 wheat crop, the first 
American crop to pass the billion- 
bushel mark. 

A 10-year period of breeding and 
development was required to pro- 
duce Cadet, latest in the chain of 
improved varieties of hard red spring 
wheats for growing in the northern 
spring wheat region. 

This new beardless variety is ex- 
pected to meet with farmer favor in 
the spring wheat region because it 
has outyielded other beardless wheats 
and compares favorably with all va- 
rieties of hard red spring wheat in 
resistance to stem and leaf rusts. 
Cadet has been tested at 24 agricul- 
tural experiment stations in eight 
states for from three to five years. 

In experimental milling and baking 
tests Cadet is similar to Thatcher in 
test weight and flour yield and is 
superior in crude protein content, 
water absorption, and in the volume, 
color and texture of loaves of bread 
made from it. Cadet also excceds 
the other commercial varieties in the 
average of these properties. At 4 
meeting of millers and experiment 
station workers under the auspiccs of 
the Northwest Crop Improvement 
Association held at Minneapolis, Ca- 
det wheat was approved for quality 
after three years of commercial mill- 
ing tests and baking tests in trade 
laboratories. 
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Milled with the same care and skill that 
have made DaNreEL WEBSTER and GoLtp Coin 
outstanding among fine flours in the past. You 
can be sure EaGLe’s will be the best of its kind. 


6agle ROLLER MILL COMPANY 


Dependable Since 1856 NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 





Offers Wanted directly from mills 


Wheat FLOUR 
for Export 


10,000 tons each month — April, May, June, 1946 





FOREIGN TRADE MANAGEMENT CO., INC. 


99 Wall Street NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Telephone: Bowling Green 9-5920—1, 2, 3, 4 











Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 











Biscuits at War 


* 


About 177,000,000 lbs of emergency 
ration biscuits formed a large pro- 
portion of the $90,000,000 worth of 
products delivered by the National 
Biscuit Co. from Dec. 7, 1941, until 
the war’s successful conclusion, when 
all government contracts were can- 
celed: 

This venture represented long and 
hard struggles with new types of 
packaging and products, designing, 
experimenting, testing, rebuilding 
machines, according to Maj. Gen. 
Corbin who recently presented the 
firm with a production award. ‘There 
has never been a single rejection of 
your products, nor have you been 
deiinquent in delivery,” Gen. Corbin 
said. 

In the January-February issue of 
Nabisco Magazine, house organ, the 
firm’s war record is reported. In 
1939 the company started to col- 
laborate with the subsistence re- 
search laboratory of the Chicago 
Quartermaster Depot in connection 
with the development’ of biscuits to 
be used in the U. S. Army Field Ra- 
tion, Type C. This was the biscuit 
which combined the best features 
of a pilot, graham and milk biscuit 
and which was later packed for the 
Navy and for lifeboats of the Mer- 
chant Marine as well. 

The ‘“pemmican biscuit” came next, 
in March, 1941, combining a maxi- 
mum of calories in a minimum of 
space. In 1943 the “10-in-1” field 
ration was made, which contained 
three complete meals for 10 soldiers 
and later fighting men gave the spe- 
cial butterscotch sandwich cooky an 
enthusiastic reception. There were 
other important contributions to 
Army and Navy food, including dog 
biscuits for the war dogs in the 
Army and Marine Corps. 

Over 4,000 employees attended the 
presentation of the Army-Navy “E” 
to the New York bakeries in 1943 and 
three stars for continued outstand- 
ing production were added. Of the 
5% (4,283) of the war plants of the 
country receiving the “E” only 776 
were granted three star awards. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SOUTHERN BAKERS PLAN 
CONVENTION, SEPT. 15-18 


Atlanta, Ga.—The fall convention 
of the Southern Bakers Association 
will be held at the Edgewater Gulf 
Hotel, Edgewater Park, Miss., Sept. 
15-18, according to an announcement 
from C. M. McMillan, executive sec- 
retary, at association. headquarters 
here. 

This will be the second fall con- 
vention of the SBA. The first, held 
at Daytona Beach, Fla., in October, 
1945, constituted a change from the 
spring meetings. Although crowded 
conditions make it difficult for all 
those attending to be taken care of 
at the Edgewater Gulf Hotel, the 
hotel has under its management the 
Markham Hotel, Gulfport, Miss., to 
handle the overflow. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


$15,000 ELEVATOR PLANNED 


Vancouver, B. C. — The Common- 
wealth Construction Co. has been 
awarded a contract to build a $15,000 
grain elevator for the Nanaimo and 
District Co-operative Feed and Egg 
Association at Nanaimo, B. C. Con- 
struction on the elevator, which will 
have a capacity of 10,000 bus, will 
start immediately. 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








ARE WE EATING LESS WHEAT? 
If we are candid about it, the answer 
probably is no. In fact, it is as clear 
as can be that. the voluntary meas- 
ures of wheat conservation proposed 
with such fanfare and dramatic gen- 
erosity by the Famine Emergency 
Committee are yielding no appreci- 
able saving and are not at all likely 
to accomplish a diversion of wheat 
from domestic consumption in suffi- 
cient volume to reduce any hunger 
pang abroad or save a single human 
life. Even as we pay silent or 
audible lip service to the idea of eat- 
ing less so that others may have more 
we continue to dine in the customary 
kind and quantity, and to waste as 
per usual. We can’t seem to bring 
the matter down to the level of our 
own dinner tables. The problem is 
too big, perhaps, for individual com- 
prehension; or the remedy proposed 
seems futilely and even foolishly in- 
adequate—and that probably is the 
crux of our too easily accepted at- 
titude of failure. 

But we have another strong alibi. 
Has not our all-powerful government 
made magic for us? We are ac- 
customed to this. We have not been 
required to think for ourselves, or to 
act for ourselves, through these re- 
cent decades of emergency and ca- 
lamity. All is done for us. The gov- 
ernment merely has had to pull a 
rabbit out of the bureaucratic hat. 
The moment’s magic — the current 
rabbit—is 80% extraction flour. 

The world is cruelly deceived by 
the failure of this extraction for- 
mula, and we are lulled hypocritical- 
ly into a criminal and comfortable 
confidence that there is nothing we 
need to do since all is done for us. 


@ Ask your baker or your grocer 
if he is selling any less bread now 
than before the plea for reduced con- 
sumption was heard. His answer will 
be no. If he has been concerned in 
any active way with all this hubbub 
over ours and the world’s bread it 
has been to fret a trifle lest his cus- 
tomers wouldn’t want the imminent 
80% loaf and thus would buy less of 
it. The whole propaganda line of the 
federal government has been concen- 
trated upon conditioning the Ameri- 
can public to accept the war bread— 
and what does that mean if not that 
the public is required to eat as much 
as usual? 

Now turn from your baker to your 
restaurant keeper, your club, your 
banquet table, your hamburger stand, 
your honky-tonk. A _ newly-arrived 
British consular official of our ac- 
quaintance makes pained observation 
of the food before him and around 
him on the American platter. He 
sees huge servings, much carried 
away uneaten. Is this destroyed, he 
asks, or is it at best fed to the pigs? 
He sees plenty of bread, and no 
neglect of it—no conscious withhold- 
ing of the hand reaching out for it. 


@ A grim commentary on the state 
of things is offered by New York 
City’s commissioner of sanitation. 
Citing the overflowing garbage cans, 





By Carroll K. Michener 


he says: “No one saves anything now 
that rationing is over. Two weeks 
in early February showed an increase 
of 124,115 cubic yards of material 
picked up by our trucks as compared 
with the same period of 1945. It 
wasn’t just the two weeks, either. 
You could pick any two weeks this 
winter and it would be the same.” 

It would be the same now. We are 
eating more per capita than we did 
during the war or before the war. 
And we are wasting more than. ever. 
The head of a national restaurant as- 
sociation says the newest savings sug- 
gestion of the government—smaller 
portions — isn’t working and can’t 
work. Patrons demand, as they are 
carefully instructed they may do, 
bigger portions than they get. Some 
ask for and get what the rest save— 
and the net result is merely an added 
service cost occasioned by the second 
helpings. 

No, alibi as we may, and blame the 
government as we ought—for we have 
been conditioned by bureaucratic dic- 
tation—we are the world’s champion 
hypocrites when it comes to individual 
and collective measures for curing 
global famine. And thus, even as we 
curse these governmental controls 
we render greater controls inevitable. 

¥ ¥ 

From a London news letter on a 
National Association of British and 
Irish Millers: “In spite of the pres- 
ent food shortage the menu included 
oysters, hors d’oeuvres, cream of to- 
mato soup, pheasant, game chips, 
brussels sprouts and ice cream. Bread 
was rationed to half-rolls, and Sir 
Ben Smith, minister of food and 
guest of honor, set an example by 
refusing the bread.” 

¥ ¥ 

News item in the Baker and Con- 
fectioner (London): “Striking reduc- 
tions in purchases of bread follow- 
ing the government’s appeal were 
reported to the Minister of Food, 
Sir Ben Smith, by representatives 
of employers and employees in all 
sections of the baking industry.” 





RELIEF FOOD — Each month 
UNRRA supplies the population of 
Epirus in Greece with 6,500 tons of 
vitally needed supplies. In this pic- 
ture women are shown gathering up 
the grain that has spilled from the 
sacks as they are weighed. 








REMINDER OF HOME.—When J. 
P. Meurs, with Th. C. Verkley, vis- 
ited the Minneapolis offices of The 
Northwestern Miller last week, in the 
course of their journey westward to 
the great milling centers of America, 
after being closeted in Washington 
with those who may or may not 
fulfill their wish of increased flour 
trade with the Netherlands, he found 
in this journal’s Club Room, which is 
filled with ancient and modern me- 
mentoes of the world’s breadstuffs 
industries, something that took him 
back instantly to a spot little more 
than a stone’s throw from his home. 
It is a handsome bronze shield. Up- 
on it is embossed a scene in Alkmaar, 
which is a city of suburban proximity 
to Amsterdam, where Mr: Meurs does 
business as a flour importer. The 
scene is Alkmaar’s cheese market. 
The origin of this souvenir, promi- 
nently displayed on a wall of the Club 
Room, is now obscure, but very likely 
it was a gift from the late’ Mathieu 
Luchsinger, with whom Mr. Meurs 
associated himself in the flour im- 
porting business in 1920. 

This was not Mr. Meurs’ first visit 
to Minneapolis or to The North- 
western Miller’s Club Room, for he 
found his name in the guest register 
upon a page that has gathered the 
dignity of two decades. Another 
souvenir greeted him out of the past 
—the sterling silver model of a Dutch 
windmill that was presented to The 
Northwestern Miller by the flour im- 
porters of the Netherlands in 1923 
upon the occasion of this journal’s 
fiftieth anniversary. First signatory 
inscription on the base of this fine 
piece of silversmith art was that of 
his own firm. 

Mr. Verkley’s name now is in the 
guest book for the first time. There 
will always be fresh pages for new 
endorsements. 


% & ®% Liquidate the livestock—and 
quick. This is the clamorous advice 
of those pestiferous but too often 
pertinent economists of Purdue Uni- 
versity, Frank A. Pearson and Don 
Paarlberg. They point out: “The 
real competitor for the wheat which 
might help hungry Europe is not the 
American consumer by any means— 
it is the American chicken, hog and 
dairy cow.” The wrong place to be- 
gin saving wheat, therefore, was on 
the dinner table; it should have been 
done in the feed trough. * ® ® “If 
the price of wheat were permitted to 
rise substantially,” thus goes the 
Pearson-Paarlberg conclusion, “it 
would no longer be profitable to feed 
it to livestock. If prices of feed 
grains were allowed to rise, thereby 
reducing the profits in the produc- 
tion of meat, still more livestock 
would be liquidated, and an increased 
supply of meat would be available 
immediately. The obstacles to these 
changes are our devotion to the idea 
of maintaining high livestock num- 
bers and our devotion to the idea of 
maintaining a fixed-price system. It 
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remains to be seen whether these ob- 
stacles can be overcome before the 
sands run out in Europe.” 


Jane Nickerson, food editor of the 
New York Times, hears a whisper 
that “hardly will housewives have 
become used to the new flour, which 
contains 80% of the wheat berry as 
compared with 72% that was the 
tule [?] before President Truman’s 
conservation order, than they may 
have to face yet another adjust- 
ment in their recipes.” This is ex- 
plained on the ground that “not 
enough wheat is being saved under 
the present program to meet needs 
here and abroad, and so the extrac- 
tion rate may have to be increased 
again.” The whisper doesn’t seem 
to have been heard in Washington 
yet; in fact, it would be fairly likely 
to find only a deaf ear there. Long 
extraction is becoming more and 
more of a hot potato in that ‘quarter, 


*&% & & CLINTON P.,-NOT CLIN- 
TON T.—It didn’t take 10,000 words 
to tell it, or 20 columns of space to 
record it in Federal Register, as so 
many of the government orders to 
industry require, and yet there it 
stands, smug and solemn and impor- 
tant at the top of column 2 of page 
3348 of the issue of March 30, 1946, 
with all the force and effect of laws 
that are provided and made. It re- 
cites simply but majestically that the 
middle initial of the Secretary of 
Agriculture is not T., as erroneously 
stated in Amendment 3 to WFO 144 
(Part 1468—Grain), but in sober 
and unadulterated fact is P. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


World Wheat Deficit 


Estimate Increased 
by Canadian Bureau 


Toronto, Ont.—In a survey of the 
world wheat situation, issued on April 
3, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
Ottawa, states that deficit areas re- 
port the need of about 3,400,000 long 
tons more wheat than the 17,000,000 
tons estimated last month. No change 
was reported in the estimated world’s 
exportable surplus of up to 12,000,- 
000 long tons. ; 

Failure of the Indian monsoon, 
drouths which struck France and 
North Africa, lack of adequate fer- 
tilizer supplies and dislocations oc- 
casioned by war took a terrible toll 
of crop production in Europe, Asia 
and Africa last year, the report said. 
This, combined with below average 
crops in three of the four large ex- 
porting countries, inevitably brought 
about the current shortage. The 
United States department of agri- 
culture’s office of foreign agricultural 
relations had estimated 1945 world 
wheat production at 5,200,000,000 bus, 
the smallest since 1929 and 8% less 
than 1944, 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


D. P. BLOUNT RESIGNS 


Milwaukee, Wis.—Dave P. Blount, 
for the past four and a half years 
associated with Red Star Yeast & 
Products Co, here, has resigned as 
bakery products sales manager to re- 
join the Magnus Chemical Co., Gar- 
wood, N. J. He becomes assistant 
to the vice president in charge of 
sales. Before coming to the Mid- 
West to join Red Star Yeast, Mr. 
Blount had been with the Magnus 
company in its eastern territory. 
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EXTRA HOUR 


‘ OF DOUGH STABILITY 


4, WisDoM 


A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


DIA-CLUTEM FLOUR 
MeDRASEA COMSmUBATI WS 
OMAMA.MIORASRA USA 





“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas . 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


20,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 

Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 

Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








IF BUYING 
MILO «x KAFIR 


Phone—Wire—or Write 


Transit 


FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 


Handling ALL OTHER GRAINS 
and FIELD SEEDS 











Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 


Flours and Grain 
D.R. FisHer,Mgr. BELGRADE,MONT. 








TOWN GRIER FLOUR 


MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO. 


2010 Taney Ave. No. Kansas City, Mo. 








STANDARD MILLING‘ 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 
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Uniform Millfeed Labels Urged 
by American Feed Control Group 


Kansas City, Mo.—The Association 
of American Feed Control Officials 
has recommended to the various 
state control officials that the by- 
products obtained from 80% wheat 
extraction be labeled “Wheat Mixed 
Feed” if the fiber content is below 
8.5% or “Emergency Wheat Mixed 
Feed” if the fiber content exceeds 
8.5%. 

Eighteen states have voiced definite 
approval of this suggestion, as it was 
stated by W. S. Thompson, investi- 
gator of millfeeds for the feed con- 
trol association and chemist in charge 
of the State Agricultural Control 
Laboratories of Ohio. They include 
Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kentucky, New York, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, Utah, Virginia, Wis- 
consin, New Mexico. 

In answer to a survey of national 
opinion conducted by Feedstuffs, J. 
C. Mohler, secretary of the Kansas 
State Board of Agriculture, hopes 
that all states will revise their feed 
control regulations in compliance 
with the decisions of the national as- 
sociation. 

“TI fear that unless this is handled 
through the national association, each 
state will adopt special definitions and 
regulations and the problems of the 
millers shipping interstate will be 
multiplied many times,” Mr. Mohler 
stated. 

Meanwhile, Kansas millers are 
designating their products by one of 
the already established names which 
is covered by present Kansas regula- 
tions. Minnesota, as well as Kansas, 
intends to accept the suggestions 
handed down by the national group. 

Colorado is permitting any manu- 
facturers of commercial feeds who 
have their feeding stuffs registered 
in that state to change any one of 
the registered guarantees, providing 
a letter requesting such a change is 
filed with the state office. This, of 
course, would necessitate that the 
guarantee on the tags attached to all 
parcels or bags conform with the 
guarantee registered. 

Maine, Michigan, Idaho, Montana 
and: Illinois have similar plans in 
mind, as most of these states do not 
have a law limiting the fiber content. 
No specific feeding stuffs law exists 
in Nevada, thus there are no statu- 
tory or regulatory restrictions as to 
fiber content in that state. 

Existing feeding stuffs laws in some 
states have fiber content maximums 
which will permit registration of 
80% extraction by-products without 
changing present regulations. Since 
the maximum fiber content in Okla- 
homa is 10%, officials there will per- 
mit the miller selling products manu- 
factured under WFO 144 regulations 
to continue to call it wheat mixed 
feed or millrun. 

In Pennsylvania mixed feeds are 
restricted to 11% fiber and no changes 
in regulations have been made there 
because it is felt that the tolerances 
of wheat mixed feeds will come with- 
in existing laws. California stand- 
ards allow maximum fiber content of 
9% and officials in that state believe 
that such by-products of 80% extrac- 
tion can be combined and sold as 
wheat mixed feed. However, they in- 
tend to co-operate with the. national 
control association. 

Officials in West Virginia feel that 
there is no immediate need to change 





their current regulations “since the 
fiber content maximum for poultry 
feed is 9%, while a dairy feed may 
contain as much as 16%.” 

Offal from the 80% extraction flour 
milling may be registered for sale in 
Missouri as “Emergency Wheat Mixed 
Feed” with a maximum fiber content 
of 10%. No additional registration 


fee will be required of mill re-reg-- 


istering under a new analysis. 

Alabama intends to hold to the 
present regulations, believing the 
millers can meet the existing require- 
ments. Arizona does not intend to 
change present regulations unless an 
organized request to do so is made 
by the feed mixers. Before any 
change is made in Mississippi, offi- 
cials are awaiting results of content 
test made of offal of 80% extraction. 

Twelve states to date are non- 
committal to Feedstuffs on _ this 
question. They include Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Nebraska, New MHamp- 
shire, New Jersey, Oregon, South Da- 
kota, Tennessee, Texas, Vermont, 
Washington and Wyoming. 

While mills are’ operating under 
WFO 144 in Georgia, feed control 
officials there are allowing millers to 
register their wheat by-products by 
showing in parenthesis after the reg- 
ular brand name “80% Extraction,” 
and are accepting the analysis, what- 
ever it might be. When screenings 
are used as an ingredient, it is lim- 
ited to not more than 8%. 
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Congress Cool 
on New Life 
for Price Bill 


Washington, D. C. — The House 
Banking and Currency Committee 
last week reported a bill extending 
the life of the Office of Price Admin- 
istration until June 30, 1947, but 
adopted additional amendments which 
administration and OPA officials see 
as crippling. 

Among these amendments was one 
offered by Congressman Monrony 
which requires subsidy expenditures 
to be progressively reduced, starting 
not later than Oct. 1, 1946, and that 
the total annual subsidy expenditures 
shall not exceed 75% of the more 
than $2,000,000,000 subsidy request. 

Another amendment the committee 
approved will prevent the OPA from 
requiring dealers ‘to absorb certain 
manufacturers’ price increases which 
have been authorized. This amend- 
ment ‘is not clear in its intent and 
because of its ambiguity, it may be 
stricken from the bill. 

Although it is predicted that the 
administration will get price law ex- 
tension legislation, it. is feared that 
the measure is in for considerable 
debate when it reaches the floor for 





passage. 
The National Association of Manu- 
facturers and the National Real 


Estate Foundation are conducting a 
vigorous campaign for the abolish- 
ment of OPA. 

Chester Bowles, director of eco- 
nomic stabilization, and Paul Porter, 
who succeeded Mr. Bowles as direc- 
tor of the OPA, fear that the amend- 
ments proposed to the price extension 
measure will cripple the legislation. 
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A Complete Flour Service 


* NORTHWEST 80 
* SOUTHWEST 80 
* HI-GLUTEN 80 
* CAKE 80 

*% PASTRY 80 

*% CRACKER 80 

* COOKIE 80 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 


Occident, American Beauty and 
Other Bakery Flours 





FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


Cake and Pastry Flours — 


J.C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 











“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is: ‘Grown 


WHITEWATER BLOUR MILLS CO. 
: “Whitewater, iReaee 








THE ROSS MILLING co. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








. . . 3 ’ 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








‘“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 











Buy and Sell \ 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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Maitland D. Wyard Elizabeth Reynolds Philip Wohlfarth, Jr. H. N. Bryant che 

TO BUFFALO—Maitland D. Wyard termaster Corps on a special assign- April, 1943, Miss Reynolds trained at the club are contained in the words of t 

has been appointed manager of the ment pertaining to the movement of _ Daytona Beach, Fla., where she was education, fellowship, mutual aid, a 

Buffalo, N. Y., branch of Cargill, Inc., grain into Europe. His discharge ‘stationed a number of months. She standards maintenance, study and co- oa 

replacing Walter F. Gage, who has from active service was received in WS also stationed at Camp Croft, 8.  gneration. ing 

been transferred to the head office of January of this year. ee ce ae, eee. See 

the organization at Minneapolis to where she spent 12 months in Hollan- YWRADS CHICAGO DIVISION — H. 

assume an administrative position in ATLANTA REUNION—Pleased to be ‘@, Dutch New Guinea. N. Bryant has been appointed Chi- As 

the merchandising department. Mr. back among her many friends in the GUIDING HAND—Under the presi- cago division manager of the grocery tive 

Wyard was with Cargill for eight trade, who are happy to see her dential guidance of Philip Wohlfarth, products division of Standard Milling vill 

yeats before entering the army early again, is Elizabeth Reynolds, who is Jr., of Wohlfarth Bros. Bakery, Co., it has been announced by P. L. Sas, 

in 1942. He served with headquar- once more representing The North- Homestead, Pa., the Greater Pitts- O. Smith, vice president of the com- vis¢ 
ters of the air forces for three years, western Miller in Atlanta. She was burgh Production Men’s Club has pany. Mr. Bryant has had long ex- In ¢ 
attaining the rank of lieutenant recently discharged from the WACs made what is considered phenomenal perience in the sale of family flour and 
colonel. After the fall of Germany after more than two and a half years progress during the two years of its and is well known in the grocery abo 

he spent nine months with the Quar- of service. Joining the WACs in existence. The express purposes of trade. P 
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Herman Steen and Herman Fakler, the association, which will be held together recently. They numbered Mich., and president of the federa- ofa 
vice presidents of the Millers Nation- July 16-18 at the Hotel Nicollet. 17, with Grandmother and Grand- tion; M. W. McConnell, president, Lee has 
al Federation, visited millers recently Among others, he will confer with father Cornelius very pleased to have Milling Co., Coshocton, Ohio; E. B. trus 
in Kansas City. Mr. Fakler ap- OC. L. Norris of the Creamette Co., a reunion again. Hackney, president, Blair Milling Co., byte 
peared as a witness before the U. S. and H. O. Putnam of the Northwest ® Atchison, Kansas, and J. A. Porter, 

‘Court of Claims hearing oh an action Crop Improvement Association. I. E. Smith, sales manager of the vice president, Valley City Milling cI 
to obtain carrying charges arising eo Victor Chemical Works, Chicago, Ill, Co., Portland, Mich. Grai 
from P urchase ” by the Federal Sur- Mr. and Mrs. Eugene B. DuBois and E. Glenn Fite of its Nashville, ® quai 
plus Commodities Corp. several years celebrated their twenty-sixth wed- Tenn, office recently called on the — gamuel R. Strisik of S. R. Strisik Hut 
i? ° ding anniversary April S._ Mi, DU” flour trade in Louisville, Ky. Coy "New York, N.Y has been ff ou 

; Miinesnole dant of the Fulton Be ® appointed chairman of the flour, bak- mer! 

Arthur A. Lederer, president of the re mains 8g Phil A. Mohler, Pittsburgh repre- ers and allied trades division of the tern 
Arthur Lederer Milling Co., Cleve- SR eS ig sentative of the William Kelly Mill- United Jewish Appeal, a drive which son. 
land, Ohio, is back at his desk, after ing Co., recently took a plane to New raises funds for Jewish relief 
a two months’ vacation at Hollywood Morton W. Smith, president of the york to visit the exposition of the throughout the metropolitan area. Bi 
Beach, Fla. Fraser-Smith Co., Minneapolis, has frozen Food Institute. e Wes 

- ‘ ee Sees ¢ rca 4a y pater Ds mn e David Coleman of David Coleman, Hutc 

R. C. Mead, for many years prior ase , Ayn Fr ety Pa Lom Oklahoma millers elected members Inc., New York, N. Y., recently flew from 
to 18 years ago associated with flour of a fc fowl J of the board of governors of the As- home from a month’s vacation in and 
milling in the Southwest and later a i. sociated Industries of Oklahoma at Hot Springs, Ark. Los 
wav ae Howden gare tnng been i tel baer ee its recent annual meeting in Okla- . and 
visiting his friends of earlier years Andre Vignon, French industrialist homa City were T. J. Underwood, : : visite 
in and about Kansas City. Mr. Mead from La Forest, Loire, who is in the _ president ae the Ardmore (Okla.) Herman Steen of Chicago, vice merl 
now is engaged in the general food United States studying various food Milling Co; Myron E. Humphrey, president of the Millers National Fed- ness 
brokerage and merchandising busi- manufacturing processes, spent some president of the Chickasha (Okla.) ¢T@tion, is spending a few days in 
ness at Los Angeles. time recently with Wayne G. Martin, Milling Co., and Leslie A. Ford, vice ‘%® Great Smokies on his first vaca- 

a dr., manager of the New York offices ‘president of the Shawnee (Okla.) ms bo tee ws asl 

R. S. Herman, vice president, east- °f The Northwestern Miller, discuss- Milling Co. ® Com 
ern division General Mills, Inc., Buf- ing the cereal industry. ® F. H. Udell, president of the Den- coal 
falo, was in New York, N. Y., recent- * M. C. Sauer, Oklahoma City, as- Ver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co., ‘3 
ly for a short visit. E. L. Henson of the Henson Mill-_ sistant general sales manager of the Lamar, Colo., recently called at the nrodi 

& ing Co., Clarksville, Tenn., recently southwestern division of General ‘itm’s St. Louis office. 

M. J. Dorina of Braidwood, IIL. sec- visited Nashville. Mills, Inc., has returned from a vaca- & 14 
retary-treasurer of the National Mac- ad tion in Fall River, Wis. H. K. Hannaford of Dallas, Texas, vacat 
aroni Manufacturers Association, is For the first time in many years, * southwestern manager of bulk prod- Ill., r 
visiting macaroni and noodle manu-_ the son and daughters, grandchildren Recent visitors to the Chicago of- ucts sales for Pillsbury Mills, Inc., City, 
facturers and durum wheat millers and “in-laws” of Allen R. Cornelius, fice of the Millers National Federa- attended the annual meeting of the capac 
in Minneapolis this week relative to Nashville broker and secretary of the tion included C. D. McKenzie, presi- Oklahoma Bakers Association in in ar 
plans for the annual convention of Self-Rising Flour Institute, Inc., got dent, McKenzie Milling Co., Quincy, Oklahoma City March 31-April 2. purct 
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Mr. Hannaford was formerly con- 
nected with the Oklahoma City 
branch office of Pillsbury. 

¢ 

Hubert J. Horan, Jr., president of 

the Broad Street Trust Co. of Phila- 
delphia and brother of S. Gartland 
Horan, head of the William Penn 
Flour Mills Co., Philadelphia, has been 
appointed Philadelphia county advi- 
sory chairman of the Treasury De- 
partment, United States Savings 
Bonds division. 

m 


Fred N. Burrall, general sales 
supervisor for the William Kelly 
Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, re- 
turned recently from a 90-day vaca- 
tion at his home in St. Cloud, Fia. 
He divided his time between his cit- 
rus grove and the beach on his first 
real vacation in 35 years, he said. 


Henry Hansen of the Omaha (Neb.) 
Bakers Supply Co. and _ publicity 
chairman for the. annual convention 
of the Nebraska Bakers Association, 
returned from the Chicago retail bak- 
ers convention just in time to read 
program proofs for the annual meet- 
ing. 

* 

Sam S. Redman, field representa- 
tive for Igleheart Bros. Inc., Evans- 
ville, Ind., visited Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, recently. Mr. Redman super- 
vises production of Cody milo, used 
in dessert as a substitute for tapioca, 
and says acreage this year will be 
about the same as last. 

we 

C. B. Moore, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Wichita (Kansas) Flour 
Mills Co., attended the recent meet- 
ing of the Oklahoma Bakers Associa- 
tion at Oklahoma City. 


Presbyterian church records indi- 
cate that H. H. Hackney, vice presi- 
dent of the Blair Milling Co., Atchi- 
son, Kansas, is the oldest church sec- 
retary of that denomination in point 
of service in the United States. He 
has been secretary of the board of 
trustees of the Atchison First Pres- 
byterian Church for 60 years. 


ei 
Clarence E. Lee of the J.C. Crouch 
Grain Co., Dallas, Texas, renewed ac- 
quaintances at the Board of Trade in 
Hutchinson, Kansas, while making a 
tour in quest of wheat. Mr. Lee for- 
merly managed an office for the In- 
ternational Milling Co. at Hutchin- 
son, 
® 
Bruce F. Young, president of the 
Western Terminal Elevator ©Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas, has returned 
from an extensive, combined motor 
and airplane trip to New Orleans, 
Los Angeles and points in Florida 
and Mississippi. In Los Angeles he 
visited his father, L. B. Young, for- 
merly engaged in the milling busi- 
ness in Hutchinson. 
we 


L. ©. Chase,- vice president and 
manager, Valier & Spies Milling 
Company, St. Louis, Mo., recently 
was in Chicago with W. J. Grover, 
Jr., sales director of the firm’s food 
products division. _ 


Homeward bound from a Florida 
vacation, Harvey Owens, Mundelein, 
Ill., recently visited millers in Kansas 
City. While acting in no official 
Capacity, Mr. Owens will lend a hand 
in an advisory way in assisting in 
purchasing of flour for the army 
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quartermaster during the present 
emergency situation which has cur- 
tailed mill flour offerings. 
¢ 
C. H. Ballinger, eastern field rep- 
resentative for the Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., and Carl Wiest, southern 
Pennsylvania representative of the 
company, recently visited the firm’s 
headquarters in Kansas City. 
* 


Earl J. Heseman, president of Igle- 
heart Bros., Inc., accompanied by his 
wife, has returned to Evansville, Ind., 
from a vacation spent in the Smoky 
Mountains in eastern Tennessee. 

& 

George Van Geisen, manager of the 
Savannah, Ga., branch of Ballard & 
Ballard Co., Inc., and Fred Wagener, 
manager of the Charleston, S. C., 
branch, recently stopped in Atlanta 
to visit C. W. Walker, divisional man- 
ager of the company, and to call on 
chain store officials. 


* 

W. A. Swain, representative for the 
International Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis, with headquarters in Atlanta, 
made a recent trip to South Carolina 
and Augusta, Ga. 

* 

Hugh Adcock, assistant manager, 
Atlanta office of Corn Products Sales 
Co., has returned from a_ business 
trip to: South Carolina. 

€ 

F. B. Eskridge, family flour sales 
executive, Atlanta, Ga., branch of 
General Mills, Inc., recently called 
on wholesale and retail grocers in 
South Carolina and Alabama. 

* 

Frank B. Archer, Atlanta flour bro- 
ker, has completed trips all over 
Georgia and Alabama, where he 
called on jobbers. 

e 


Howard W. Files, vice president 
and general sales manager, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, visited the 
new branch office of the company and 
southeastern regional office in At- 


FIRST POSTWAR CLASS—Representing many sections 
of the United States with students from 25 states, 43 of 
whom are veterans of World War II, the largest class in 
the history of the American Institute of Baking assembles 
in Chicago at the AIB baking school for its photograph. 
First row—Andrew 
Vrotsos, Edward Walters, Keith Bremner, David Hum- 
phrey, Kenneth Rupp, Henry Korycki, William Prouty 
(instructor), William Walmsley (principal), Raymond 
Paul (instructor), Albert McLaurine, Dominic De Leo, 
Edgar Genest, Bernhard Nehls, William Quimby, Warren 
McIntyre and Louis Leo. Second row—Charles Budde, 
Frank Lustenberger, Fred Lockwood, Earl Griggs, Frank 


Class members are, left to right: 


lanta, en route home after visiting 
Pillsbury offices with J. R. Hender- 
son, southeastern regional manager 
of bulk products. 

Saar 


A. 8S. Broyles is a new member of 
the southeastern bulk sales division 
of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., and is now 
making his headquarters in Atlanta. 

& 

Wilson W. Smith of the S. V. Smith 
Mill & Elevator Co., Tullahoma, 
Tenn., was a’‘recent Atlanta visitor. 
Not long ago Mr. Smith was released 
from the army. 


T. L. Brice, southeastern sales 
manager, Burrus Mill & Elevator Co., 
Fort Worth, Texas, with headquar- 
ters in Atlanta, recently called on 
bakers in Birmingham, Ala. 

e 

John F. Brown of James H. 
Knowles & Son, Boston, has been 
named general chairman for the city 
of Newton in the Greater Boston 
Community Fund drive for 1946. 

’ & 

Ann M. Patterson, former secre- 
tary of the Associated Bakers of 
Illinois and staff member of the Bak- 
ers Club of Chicago, has joined the 
staff of the American Bakers Asso- 
ciation in Chicago. 


Walter M. Mennel, son of Mark 
N. Mennel of the Mennel Milling Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, is now connected with 
the company following his discharge 
from the army as a first lieutenant. 
A graduate of Phillips Andover and 
Yale, he served three and one half 
years with the 37th division in the 
Pacific area. 

es 


Mrs. Frederick G. Atkinson, widow 
of the late Minneapolis miller, will 
represent the Minnesota branch of 
the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women at a meeting of the 
International Federation of Univer- 
sity Women, at Geneva, Switzerland. 
Mrs. Atkinson is the mother of Fred 
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EATHS 


William J. Sheldon, 61, former 
member of the Minneapolis sales 
force of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., died 
April 2. He is survived by his widow 
and one daughter. 


— —T ae 
” 





George N. Sauer of Sauers Milling 
Co., Evansville, Ill., died April 5. 





W. Atkinson, president of the Atkin- 
son Milling Co. 


Mrs. Cohen E. Williams, wife of 
Cohen E. Williams, Nashville flour 
broker, has returned home from a 
hospital where she underwent a 
minor operation. Mr. Williams re- 
ports that Mrs. Williams is “doing 
nicely.” 

Se 


John E. Gove of King Midas Flour 
Mills has been elected commander 
of the Lyle Russell American Legion 
Post, Hastings, Minn. Released from 
the service as a major, Mr. Gove 
served in the European theater and 
returned to King Midas in January. 


S. O. Powell, Jacksonville, Fla., 
branch manager for southeastern 
bulk sales of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
was the recent guest of X. E. Coker 
and Paul Jones of Pillsbury grocery 
products sales, Tampa, Fla., on a 
quail hunting expedition. 


H. H. Altman has been promoted 
to the position of general superin- 
tendent in charge of the Atlanta 
territory of the Great Atlantic & Pa- 
cific Tea Co. A native of South 
Carolina, Mr. Altman started work 
in 1916 for the A. & P. store in 
Charleston, S. C., as an order clerk 
soliciting orders by bicycle. 





Grammer, William Cox, Jacob Lesser, John Feldmann, 
Roy Garrett, Harry Shipley, Charles De Brower, Paul 
Kamman, Thomas Schmidt, Howard Puckett and Felix 
Bryck.. Third row—Herschel Noffsinger, Edward Sauer, 
Howard Elliott, August Schwab, Loren Riggin, Frank 
Monazi, Earl Drake, Anthony Rutkowski, Bob Starwich, 
John Kalaygich, Theodore Voll, Walter Propsner, Harry 
Keisacker, Sylvester Zenner and Byon Norton (instruc- 
Fourth row—Elmer Rodeffer, Raymond Edwards, 
Frederick Leisz, Nils Petersson, Joseph Gray, Alvin Kim- 
ble, Fred Murray, William Messenger, Ralph Fagaly, 
William Crawford, Roy Stringer and Lee Wassell. In- 
dications are that large enrollments will continue. 
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OPA Lifts Controls 
from Many Items 
of Food Machinery 


Washington, D. C.—In an extensive 
decontrol action, the Office of Price 
Administration has suspended price 
ceiling regulations on a long list of 
capital goods equipment, including 
many items of food processing ma- 
chinery which would be purchased 
by producers to expand present plant 
facilities or to replace worn and ob- 
solescent equipment. 

Machine tools, which are not in- 
cluded in this action, are to be given 
a 20% price boost to cover increased 
labor charges and material costs, the 
OPA stated. 

Much of the list was taken up with 
household items and equipment. 





CCC Iistructions 





(Continued -from page 12.) 


date as of which the purchase price is 
to be determined. 

The producer shall not make any trans- 
fer or assignment of this contract or of 
any right accruing hereunder. The pro- 
ducer warrants that he is the owner of 
the wheat and that such wheat is. free 
and clear of all liens and incumbrances. 

The undersigned warehouseman hereby 
certifies that he has accepted delivery of 
the above described wheat for Commodity. 


(Address) 


COMMODITY CREDIT CORP., 
By C. C. FARRINGTON, 
Vice President. 
(Date) 
SECTION II. 
To: Commodity Credit Corp. 


(Address) 
The undersigned producer hereby elects 
Coser ccseresrcsccesessccnces ti es the date on 
which the purchase price of the above 


described wheat shall be determined. 


(Signature of producer) 

Complete original .and two copies—orig- 
inal to: be mailed by warehouseman to Com- 
modity. First copy to be retained by the 
producer, and used by him in notifying 
Commodity of the date selected for com- 
puting payments. Second copy to be re- 
tained by warehouseman. 
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FIRST BOAT TO ARRIVE 
AT DULUTH ON APRIL 10 


Duluth, Minn.—The steamer Sir 
William Fairbairn is reported steam- 
ing toward Duluth with a cargo of 
salt to unload here, according to 
Alastair Guthrie, agent. It is due to 
arrive here April 10 to open inter- 
lake navigation for 1946. 

After discharging its cargo ‘the 
boat will move to the Occident Ele- 
vator to take on a cargo of wheat 
for delivery at Buffalo, N. Y. 

Except for drifting ice floes this 
end of Lake Superior is free of ice 
jand the harbor is also clear. 
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N, Y. BAKERY SHUTDOWN 
“CONTINUES; BAKERS ENTER 


New York, N. Y.—The four large 
wholesale rye bread -and pumper- 
nickel bakeries, 300 driver salesmen 
of. which have. been on strike .for 
over two weeks, continue completély 
shut down as bakers entered:the con- 
troversy. 

“Phe ‘drivers, however, have settléd 
for. a..base of $1 more weekly and 
a 1% increase in commissions. ‘This 


. 
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gives them $49 base pay and 7% 
commission on all sales over $300. 

Meanwhile, bakers at the plants 
refuse to work because they want to 
reopen their contract, which still has 
two years to run, claiming there is 
such a provision for reopening. 

Bakeries. closed by the strike are 
Pechter Baking Corp., Messing Bak- 
eries, Inc., Henry S. Levy & Son and 
George F. Stuhmer & Co. 

Bakers are asking for 50c a day 
over their present contract to bring 
their pay rates up to those recently 
agreed upon by other types of bak- 
ery goods manufacturers. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LESS THAN 10% OF WHEAT 
CROP ON NEBRASKA FARMS 


Lincoln, Neb.—A check by field 
men of the State Production and 
Marketing Administration last week 
showed less than 10%: of the 1945 
wheat crop still on farms, PMA head- 
quarters here said. 

The majority of growers have a 
small supply of wheat on hand being 
saved for feeding. 

The report said that in isolated in- 
stances in the panhandle farmers had 
stored their wheat, or a cansiderable 
part of it, but are now selling it so 
that the owners will not have to in- 
clude the crop in their state per- 
sonal taxes. 

The field men reported that in dis- 
cussing the situation with farmers 
they found little interest in the cer- 
tificate plan for getting wheat and 
other grain marketed. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HONEGGERS’ & CO. BUYS 
MANSFIELD FEED MILL 


Fairbury, IllHoneggers’ & Co. 
has purchased a feed mill in Mans- 
field, Ohio, to supply its customers 
in the southern and eastern states. 
The mill has storage space for 100,- 
000 bus of grain. 

William W. Walker, who started 
with Honeggers’ two years ago as 
traffic manager, will manage the new 
plant. Terry Edwards will be super- 
intendent of milling operations. 














BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


P & G SHOWS DECLINE 
A report of Procter & Gamble for 
six months ended Dec. 31, shows a 
net profit of $9,456,033, compared 
with $9,856,948 in like period of 1944. 
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CEREAL PLANT FOR G.M.I.—The 


board of directors of General Mills, 


Inc. has approved construction of a new cereal plant to be a fart of the 


Sperry Division on the West Coast. 


The proposed cereal plant as pic- 


tured by the architect, will be built at Lodi, Cal. 





Minimum Wage Bill and Parity 
Revision Face Truman Veto 


Washington, D. C—A wage Dill 
providing for a minimum of 65c per 
hour, and burdened with the .Russell 
farm parity amendment, has passed 
the Senate and appears to be headed 
for a certain veto by President Tru- 
man. 

Open statements made by Senate 
administration leaders indicate that 
the President could not accept a bill 
carrying the inflationary revised par- 
ity concept. The 65c hour minimum 
was restored to the bill in the faint 
hope that this higher level might per- 
suade the President to favor the bill 
as passed. 

Advocates of the proposed revision 
of the parity formula, however, will 
not be halted in their efforts and it 
seems certain that the Pace parity 
proposal will be attached to the price 
bill when it reaches the House floor 
for debate. 

The Russell amendment’ which 
would revise the formula for calcu- 
lating parity provides that the cost 
of agricultural labor be included in 
figuring the amount that farmers 
should receive for their produce. 
Proponents contend the rise would be 
a justified equalizer in view of recent 


wage gains won by organized labor. 
Opponents of the measure contend 
that it is inflationary in character. 

With a coalition of southern Demo- 
crats and Republicans pressing for 
the revised parity proposal, it ap- 
pears that the expansion of the wage 
standards act to cover first agricul- 
tural processors, which would in- 
clude country elevators, will not be 
realized. 

Some Washington observers indi- 
cated that the Pace bill and the 
Russell bill would be offered as a 
rider to the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration extension legislation if Presi- 
dent Truman vetoes the minimum 
wage bill and its amendments, as he 
has indicated he will do. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FARMERS MILL TO BE RAZED 


Petersburg, Ind. — The Farmers 
Mill, here, one of the oldest in south- 
western Indiana, has been. sold to 
Albert. Dosch, a contractor. Mr. 
Dosch plans to sell the machinery 
and raze the mill, using the lumber 
to erect several bungalows. The mill 
was in operation before the Civil War. 
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NEW GENERAL MILLS’ PLANT—Ofiicials of General 
Mills, Inc., recently announced that the company plans 
to build @ new. flour mill at Los Angeles, Shown above 


pacity -of the plant. 





is an architect’s drawing of the mill.- In their announce- 
ment, the officials did. not indicate the probable daily ca- 
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WASHINGTON WHEAT EMBARGO 
RESCINDED AFTER FOUR DAYS 


State Agriculture Director Withdraws Ban on Out-of- 
State Shipments, Says Federal Government Has 
Given Assurance of “Adequate” Grain Supplies 


Seattle, Wash. — The embargo 
against shipping wheat out of Wash- 
ington, called April 4 by Gov. Mons 
Wallgren of that state, was rescinded 
April 8. Fred Martin, director of 
the state agriculture department, 
said that the federal government had 
promised the state adequate grain 
supplies. 

The directive issued by the state’s 
chief executive prohibited the inter- 
state or export shipment of all grain, 
including wheat, in an attempt to 
guard the visible supplies so that the 
state’s flour and feed mills would not 
be without grain. State officials 
seemed to feel, at the time the direc- 
tive was issued, that they were on 
safe legal grounds and felt also that 
they had put a stop to the virtually 
unrestricted movement of wheat from 
the state. 

It was learned here the Washing- 
ton official’s action in calling off the 
embargo came after a telephone con- 
versation he had with Secretary of 
Agriculture Clinton P. Anderson. Mr. 
Anderson, it is reported, assured state 
officials here that wheat would be 
provided. It was not stated where 
the wheat was coming from, how- 
ever. 

The short-lived embargo did not 
cause any serious interruption in grain 
shipments in the state. The Com- 
modity Credit Corp. continued ship- 
ping wheat from its stocks to export 
positions. The only inconvenience 
experienced was with a few small 
shipments consigned to California 
buyers. 

While it could not be verified, re- 
ports current in trade circles have 
it that the Secretary of Agriculture 
reminded Washington state officials 
that, under the provisions of WFO 
144, all grain dealers were licensed 
by the government to do business, 
and that those licenses could be lift- 
ed by the administrator of the order, 
if necessary, to obtain normal grain 
shipments. 

State officials said that grains mov- 
ing within the state were subject to 
state sampling and inspection, with 
the federal grain inspection bureau 
acting only as arbiter in case of a 
dispute about state certification of 
grade or weight. 

A federal official, who refused to 
be quoted, indicated shortly after the 
embargo was ordered that a test in 
court of the legality of the action 
might result in a defeat for the state. 

Gov. Earl Small of Oregon did not 
go along with Gov. Waligren in the 
prohibition on out-of-state shipments 
of grain. The Oregon governor said 
that he felt the federal government 
had ample authority under the emer- 
gency grain order to ship wheat out 
of Oregon or any other state. 

Members of the milling and grain 
trades in the Pacific Northwest were 
of the opinion that Gov. Wallgren’s 


* Move was largely of a political nature 


and was taken to direct attention 
of the public to the heavy export op- 
erations. 

Trade organizations in the Pacific 
Northwest estimate that there is a 
deficit of 14,526,319 bus of wheat in 
that region. The Pacific Northwest 
Grain Dealers Association, in a re- 


cent bulletin, estimated the wheat 
needs at 43,079,000 bus against a 
visible supply of 28,492,681 bus. 

The survey included Washington, 
Oregon and northern Idaho. Wash- 
ington showed a total of 11,628,665 
bus on hand in interior elevators, 
warehouse receipts outstanding, and 
in farm storage. Oregon reported 4,- 
756,197 bus, and Idaho reported 1,- 
457,023 bus, a total of 17,841,885 bus 
for the three states. 

Flour mill stocks amounted to 3,- 
321,440 bus, terminal elevator stocks, 
2,106,000 bus, Montana wheat owned 
and contracts, 2,047,825 bus, terminal 
and feed mill stocks, 175,531 bus, 
wheat in transit (estimated) 3,000,- 
000 bus. 

Acting under the authority of the 
state grain laws, Fred J. Martin, 
Director of Agriculture, prohibited 
the movement of wheat from Wash- 
ington, effective at 5 p.m., April 4. 
The embargo was to have remained 
in effect until an accurate audit 
could be made of stocks now on hand 
and the requirements of the $50,000,- 
000 poultry industry between now 
and arrival of new crop grain could 
properly be assessed. 

Director Martin said there are now 
seven 8,600-ton ships scheduled to 
load wheat in Portland between April 
10 and April 17 for Japan, and that 
most of this wheat will originate in 
the State of Washington. He point- 
ed out that the Pacific Northwest 
is at the end of the feed pipeline 
so far as essential grain supplies are 
concerned, that there is no corn, oats 
or barley available because these 
grains are all being used in the areas 
where they originate, and that it is 
essential to conserve supplies of the 
only remaining grain available — 
wheat—until sufficient new crop sup- 
plies of grains are in sight to main- 
tain feed and flour industries. 


Realize Relief Obligations 

“We fully realize and appreciate 
our obligation to feed the hungry 
peoples of the world, and we per- 
sonally would be perfectly willing to 
go without another slice of bread for 
the rest of the year, but we will not 
sit idly by and see a $50,000,000 in- 
dustry destroyed and our dairy in- 
dustry crippled for lack of feed,” he 
said. 

Under state law, it is necessary 
for all shipments of grain from the 
state to be weighed, sampled, in- 
spected and graded before export or 
interstate shipment can be certified. 
The director used the simple pro- 
cedure of instructing all-state grain 
inspectors to refuse to issue certifi- 
cates covering movement of any 
wheat from any point within the 
state to any point outside the state, 
effective close of work April 4. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FEBRUARY FLOUR OUTPUT 
SET AT 24,270,000 SACKS 


Production of wheat flour in Feb- 
ruary is expected to about equal the 
record of 25,600,000 sacks reported 
for January, according to a report 
released April 4 by the Bureau of 
the Census. This estimate is based 
on a preliminary tabulation of re- 








ports from 978 mills, which produced 
during the short month a total of 
24,300,000 sacks. 

The following table presents data 
on the operations of the 978 mills 
during February: 





Wheat 

Wheat flour Offal 

ground production production 

(1,000 (1,000 (1,000 | 

State— bus) sacks) short tons) 
Kansas ..... 9,550 4,090 83.0 
Minnesota ... 6,750 2,960 57.1 
New York .. 6,040 2,630 50.9 
Missouri .... 5,060 2,190 43.1 
TORZAS.” 66.050 0 3,190 1,350 29.5 
Illinois ...... 3,220 1,370 28.4 
Washington . 2,790 1,210 24.5 
Oklahoma ... 2,490 1,060 21.6 
Other states .17,360 7,410 152.1 
POtHse. oss 56,450 24,270 490.2 

Detailed statistics on February 


flour production will appear later in 
the usual Bureau of the Census re- 
port. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


R. A. HOYT RECOVERING 

Minneapolis, Minn. — R. A. Hoyt, 
chairman of the board, Tennant & 
Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn., who un- 
derwent a major operation in a St. 
Paul hospital a little over a month 
ago, returned to his home on April 
1, his 69th birthday. While Mr. 
Hoyt has not entirely regained his 
strength, he is getting along nicely, 
and visits his office daily. 











Consumption Slash 





(Continued from page 9.) 


plan developed, but Mr. Farrington 
said that the plan had not had a real 
test as certificates were only now 
reaching the field and that farmers 
had not been told of the procedure. 
Once AAA field agents and private 
trade facilities were brought to bear 
on the farmer it was confidently ex- 
pected that wheat would move. 

The joint session was not produc- 
tive as far as constructive proposals 
were concerned. Afternoon sessions 
with the bakery industry advisory 
committee and the milling group 
were slated and the morning session 
adjourned with a feeling on the part 
of the industry that a 25% reduc- 
tion in all types of domestic flour 
for the next 75 days was a surety. 

Mr. Dodd said that he was not 
worried over possible starvation in 
this country. ‘We have plenty of 
food here,” he contended. In certain 
western states they were large stocks 
of flour in the hands of feed manu- 
facturers who had been compelled, 
even up to recent weeks, to take 
flour along with millfeeds. 

More thorough exploration of pro- 
cedures to implement the 25% cut 
will be undertaken at closed sessions 
of the two industry groups the after- 
noon of April 9. At these meetings 
the mills probably will be told how 
they will obtain wheat under the 
emergency wheat plan, while bakers 
are likely to be asked to get down 
to business and work out some dis- 
tribution control method so that the 
25% cut can be put into effect 
promptly. 

One of the reasons for this -pro- 
posed. program is the ‘inability of 
the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration to obtain 
flour offerings. Mr. Dodd was asked 
if the inability of UNRRA to pay 
the export premium might not be. the 
controlling factor: He admitted this 
possibility and said that it should 
be examined, although he said that 
UNRRA did not have unlimited funds. 


Industry Officials Attend 


Bakery industry officials who at- 
tended April 9 sessions were Frank 
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Jungewaelter,. executive secretary of 
ARBA, Howard Cunningham of. Na- 
tional Biscuit Co., William Quinlan, 
counsel of ARBA, Richards ‘J. Con- 
ly of Parkway Bakeries, Philadel- 
phia; L. E. Graeves of Schneider 
Baking Co.- of Washington and 
Charles Fleischer of the food price 
division of OPA. 

In proposing a reduction in do- 
mestic flour consumption of 25% for 
the next 75 days Mr. Farrington 
suggested that this reduction be 
based on January-February, 1946, 
when flour production in this country 
reached its peak. According to Mr. 
Farrington, flour available for do- 
mestic consumption in January was 
21,241,914 sacks and 19,894,591° in 
February. 

The morning session closed with a 
definite feeling that little had been 
accomplished. . Before the adjourn- 
ment, an industry spokesman said 
that the only relief forthcoming 
would result from a removal of price 
control on wheat, which would per- 
mit the price factor to function. 
Similar lack of confidence’ in the 
wheat certificate plan was expressed 
alike by millers and bakers, but this 
was the only mention of removal 
of ceilings. 

Mr. Dodd, who was questioned on 
possibility of lifting ceilings, said that 
he did not believe it was necessary 
and pointed out the complications 
which would arise if ceilings on wheat 
were removed. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


BUILDING PERMIT OBTAINED 

Youngstown, Ohio.—The Mahoning 
Valley Flour Co., here, has obtained 
a building permit for the construction 
of a warehouse to cost $30,000. 








RYE PRODUCTS 


Minneapolis and Interior Minnesota: With 
rye grain up to another new 30-year high, 
and milling varieties of the cash grain 
commanding premiums of 27@35c bu over 
the option, mills have again advanced 
quotations on flour. The strength pro- 
voked a little more interest and a little 
buying. It is understood that a few mills 
were naming lower than current market 
values to the trade in the East, without, 
however, developing any volume of busi- 
ness. Mills are advising their customers 
to arrange for storage space, and buy 
enough rye flour to carry them through 
June and July, or until new crop grain 
begins moving. Any orders accepted, how- 
ever, must be shipped before the rye ceil- 
ing becomes effective, June 1. Pure white 
rye flour $6.15@6.20 cwt, in cottons, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis, pure medium $5.85@5.90, pure 
dark $5.55@5.65. 

New York: Buyers are interested in rye 
flour but prices are firmly held and sales 
are light. Pure white patents $6.40@6.80. 

Chicago: Rye prices continued firm last 
week and sales were confined to scattered 
sales of single cars. Directions were good. 
White patent rye $5.95@6.45, medium $5.75 
@5.92, dark $4.70@5. 

Philadelphia: The market continued firm 
on rye flour last week, with prices ruling 
slightly higher. Supplies were small, but 
there was not much snap to the demand. 
Inquiry was limited to small lots in most 
cases for fill-in purposes. White patent 





$6.35 @6.55. 
St. Louis: Prices were 18c lower last 
week. Sales and shipping directions were 


slightly better. Pure white flour $5.90, me- 
dium $5.80, dark $5.30, rye meal $5.55. 


Buffalo: The demand for rye flour con- 
tinues to be heavy and the supply is tight- 
er than ever. The trend is firm. Quota- 
tions, cottons: white $6.25, medium $6.15, 
dark $5.75. 


Cleveland: Conditions confronting jobbers 
and bakers on rye flour will be very seri- 
ous. Jobbers cannot afford to cafry rye 
flour stocks after June 1 and take a loss 
of $2 per bag. The bakers will naturally 
be compelled to carfy enough rye flour 
on hand to take care of them to August 1, 
or, they might be forced to discontinue 
baking rye bread. Although the Jewish 
holidays take place the week of April 
15, the withdrawals of rye flour have been 
very good at peak prices. It seems bak- 
ers and jobbers have become accustomed 
to the present price. Quotations: patent 
white rye flour $6.30@6.40, medium rye 
flour $6.20@6.30. 

Pittsburgh: Trading is still limited to 
small lots for prompt shipment. No strength 
is shown and little interest takén in rye 
flour quotations throughout the entire Tri~ 
state district. Rye flour, fancy white $46.55 
@6.65, medium $6.45@6.55. 
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U.S. FLOUR MARKETS 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Further drying up in wheat 
supplies, plus indications that the gov- 
ernment plans to curtail domestic flour 
shipments, has reduced new flour book- 
ings to the lowest level of the crop year. 
Never in the history of flour milling has 
it been so difficult to buy flour, and book- 
ings done early last week were almost 
completely shut off at the close. 

A dew mills booked substantial amounts 
last week, but mostly sales were at a low 
level. The average for southwestern mills 
was around 27% of capacity, compared 
with 24% in the preceding week and 65% 
a year ago. 

The difficulty. in making new bookings 
has to some extent increased pressure on 
mills to sell, but most companies cannot 
go farther than taking care of their old 
customers on a shipping direction basis, 
with prices determined at the time of ship- 
ment. Bakers in some instances have 
sought to buy enriched flour from mills 
at OPA differentials over unenriched. Some 
fairly good-sized sales of family flour were 
made to southern blenders last week. On 
the whole, it is probable that a substan- 
tial portion of current bookings represents 
family flour. 

Scattered export business continues with 
countries that have unfilled quotas, but 
volume is not great. PMA and army 
buyers still are seeking additional bookings 
and succeeded in obtaining some small 
lots. They were insufficient to fill their 
needs, however. It seems probable that 
some arrangement will have to be worked 
out to provide wheat for these government 
orders. Practically all mill offerings to 
the bids of these agencies carried a proviso 
that the wheat be guaranteed the miller. 

The pinch of wheat shortage on mill 
operating levels is now definitely evident in 
output, and a number of companies have 
gone on a five-day week or shut down 
some units. It is likely that percentage 
of mill activity will follow an erratic course 
in the next three months, up and down 
swings following the varying success of 
each miller in obtaining wheat each week. 
Output at Kansas City dropped to 84% of 
capacity, compared with 93% a week ago 
and 79% a year ago. 

Price levels continue firm and there is 
now as much upward pressure on prices 
from buyers as there normally would be 
downward. Quotations April 6, sacked: es- 
tablished brands of family flour $4@4.40, 
bakery straight grade $3.31, high gluten 
$3.51; soft winter standard grade $3.35. 

Nine mills report domestic business ac- 
tive, 4 fair, 3 quiet, 2 slow and 6 dull. 

Oklahoma City: The continued scarcity 
of wheat was refiected in another dull 
week of flour buying. Sales ranged from 
10 to 68% and averaged 32%, compared 
with 13% the previous week and 38% a 
year ago. Of the domestic sales, 80% of 
bookings went to the family buyers and 
20% to the bakers. There were some 
sizeable shipments for export. Prices were 
stable and closed unchanged. Quotations, 
delivered rate points in trucks, 100-lb cot- 
tons April 6: family, 80% extra emergency 
$4.10@4.46; bakery, carlots $3.32, unen- 
riched; in trucks $3.65. 

Qmaha: Wheat scarcity loomed as the 
big problem in this area last week. Re- 
ports are that only 8,000,000 bus remain 
on Nebraska farms out of last year’s crop 
of 86,000,000 bus. Mills were not storing 
additional wheat, but running on inven- 
tory reports. Sales were slow although 
500% more flour could be sold if produced. 
The April price announcement stunned flour 
men. All expected at least a 3c increase. 

Shipping directions accompanied orders. 
Boxcars and bag shortages provide the 
greatest difficulties in shipment operations. 
The bag strike has nearly closed down one 
of Omaha's larger mills. Two others say 
they are being drawn in on the shortage. 
No success has been met in the Omaha 
bag strike. 

Export was not as active as last week. 
Some business was reported at two mills. 
Shipments were directed at east coast 
ports for further shipment to Europe. Un- 
der federal limitations, export licenses have 
been received slowly by Omaha mills. Mill- 
ers say they have quite enough business 
anyway without reaching out for export 
shipments. 

Demand for all grades and brands was 
high as it has been for’ months. Prices 
are unchanged. 

Wichita: Mills operated from five to six 
days, for an over-all average of five and 
one half days, a drop in. production from 
the previous week. Directions continued 
to equal capacity. Sales were confined to 
city trade, with the exception of one mill, 
which reported sales at 100% of capacity. 

Hutchinson: Against a flood of potential 
business, flour bookings were light last 
week. Mills were accepting offers when 
they had wheat coverage and in some cases 
booking small lots, contingent on ability 
to get the grain. Lack of wheat brought 
about considerable reduction in operations. 

: Demand for flour is not heavy 
and mills are not pushing sales as wheat 





* seems to be getting more difficult to buy 


each day. Shipping directions are satis- 
factory. 

Texas: With prospects growing dimmer 
of being able to obtain sufficient wheat 
to prevent exhaustion of their stocks, mills 
generally are not offering any flour, though 
still selling small scattering lots of family 
flour to established customers whose needs 
are especially urgent. Operations are ir- 
regular and vary from 30 to 100% of ca- 
pacity, reflecting the degree of efforts to 
get old bookings cleaned up. Prices firm 
at ceilings. Quotations April 6: 100’s, fam- 
ily flour 80% $: 30@4.35; bakers 80% $3.54, 
delivered TCP. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: The wheat supply situation 
becomes more uncertain as time passes. 
Millers are getting certificates that permit 
them to purchase wheat, but getting deliv- 
ery of same is another problem. And cut- 
ting their inventory from a 45- to a 30-day 
grind has not helped any. 

Now they are wondering what effect 
the latest move by the government—offer- 
ing to buy wheat direct from the farmers 
and allowing the latter to elect when they 
want payment for same—will have upon 
supplies. They fear that the wheat will 
pass into the hands of the Commodity 
Credit Corp. and be exported, leaving them 
without adequate supplies. Already, some . 
mills are not getting enough wheat to in- 
sure them a steady run, and some cur- 
tailment in production seems imminent. 

Meantime, demand for fiour, both do- 
mestic and export, is just about as brisk 
as millers have ever experienced it. New 
bookings, however, are light, and are lim- 
ited to the quantity of wheat millers can 
secure. Until they have the wheat actu- 
ally on hand, or are assured of its de- 
livery, they will not sell flour. This, they 
feel, is the only safe course to pursue. 
They do not want to disappoint either them- 
selves or their customers by accepting or- 
ders they might not be able to fill. 

Until conditions change, therefore, mill- 
ers are limiting sales to a car or two to 
old customers in immediate need. 

Some flour was sold to the government 
for export, and for army use, but not 
nearly as much as was asked for. Mill- 
ers would accept more of this business 
if the government would furnish the wheat. 
These sales, together with scattered do- 
mestic orders, brought new bookings by 
spring wheat mills up to about 60% of 
capacity, compared with 32% a week earlier, 
and 128% a year ago. 

Quotations April 8: spring 80% $3.34. 

Interior mills, including Duluth: Millers’ 
chief difficulty is how best to allocate 
what little flour they have to sell, based 
on their meager wheat holdings. Demand 
is insistent, but millers are proceeding 
cautiously, and sell only when they are 
sure they can get the wheat. Many predict 
that an early curtailment in production can- 
not be avoided. No let-up whatever in 
demand for millfeed. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago: Flour business continued light 
last week. A number of mills were out 
of the market, due te wheat shortages, 
and others confined their sales to small lots 
to buyers who were in need of flour. As 
a result, local flour brokers and mill agents 
were not able to accept much of the busi- 
ness offered them during the week. Ship- 
ping directions continued good. Family 
flour business also was rather quiet, al- 
though some business was put through. 
Deliveries were good. Quotations April 6: 
spring 80% $3.47, family flour 80% $4.11, 


hard winter 80% $3.47; soft winter 80% 
$3.41 @3.51. 
St. Louis: Local mills continue to re- 


strict flour offerings due to the tightening 
of the wheat situation. Demand from the 
baking trade is fair, while family buying 
has let up considerably. Export inquiries 
are brisk, but mills are in no position to 
accept them. Jobbers report new  busi- 


ness spotted. Demand is light, with only 
an occasional booking here and there. Very 
little interest is shown by buyers. Ship- 
ping instructions are rather slow. 

Central states mills report no particular 
change in the situation. Mills still are 
unable to take care of the demand, al- 
though it is somewhat easier. 

Quotations April 6: prices are at the 
ceiling. E 

Toledo: Situation in flour seems to be 
shaping up similar to that which has ob- 
tained in millfeeds for so long where the 
demand and requirement is so far in ex- 
cess of supplies that there is no chance 
of satisfying it. Mills continue to be 
unable to get wheat enough to replace 
their grinding and don’t try to get addi- 
tional flour sales on the books not covered 
by wheat. Almost no wheat is coming 
out, and the opinion is expressed by some 
grain men that Ohio farmers will not “fall 
for’ the new plan of certificate selling, 
and that they will prefer to own wheat 
rather than _ certificates. Exhaustion of 
stocks of flour in retail channels appears 
to be possible. 

Cleveland: Family flour business is at a 
standstill in this section. Most housewives 
have enough old-style flour to last them 
several months. The baking trade is well 
supplied with pre-emergency flour for some 
time to come. However, some of the trade 
is buying emergency flour to blend with 
their present supply to keep bread and 
rolls as white as possible for a longer 
length of time. 

The serious situation which confronts all 
bakers of cakes and sweet goods is not 
sugar, but shortening. The shortage of 
fats will curtail the baking of sweet goods 
more than sugar ever did. It is very 
serious and no relief is in sight. 

Business generally is surprisingly brisk. 
Withdrawals are good, both jobbers and 
bakers carrying large inventories. Mills 
are not free sellers, but all offers are at 
ceiling prices. 

Quotations April 6: spring high gluten, 
80% $3.86, spring 80% $3.76; hard winter 
80% $3.70; soft wheat 80% $3.70. 


EASTERN STATES 

Buffalo: Sales of flour are practically at 
a standstill, due to the scant supplies of 
available wheat. Where the buyer is ab- 
solutely out of flour and must close down 
without it, sales. are made on a strictly 
hand-to-mouth basis and for prompt ship- 
ment only. Mills are down to a five-day 
week and there are fears that by June 
further reduction in operating schedules 
will be forced unless wheat becomes avail- 
able. The situation is very dark, with 
no improvement in sight for months to 
come, Suggestions made in Washington to 
induce farmers to market wheat on the 
farms are being closely watched. 

Quotations March 6, cottons: northwest- 
ern 80% $3.70, southwestern 80% $3.70, soft 
wheat 80% $3.80. 

New York: Reports of diminished ship- 
ments are increasing as mills’ stocks of 
wheat shrink steadily. Brokers have prac- 
tically nothing to offer their customers and 
the demand from all buyers is pressing. 
Shipments are on the slow side, back con- 
tracts are becoming well cleaned up. Where 
mills have any flour it is only for ‘‘emer- 
gency” delivery and all requests in this 
category are well scrutinized before they 
are filled. The market is completely fea- 
tureless as all flours are difficult or im- 
possible to obtain. Stocks in jobbers’ hands 
are very small with bakers faring a little 
better. 

Quotations April 6: 80% high. glutens 
$3.95, 80% standard patents $3.75; 80% 
soft wheat $3.77. 

Boston: Mill agents are confining their 
activities to taking care of regular cus- 
tomers and little new flour business is pass- 
ing. Even in the case of regular cus- 
tomers, mills are not disposed to accept 
business if the buyer has a 30-day or more 
supply on the books. Apprehension is rife 
over the reported intention of the govern- 
ment to limit flour shipments by mills to 
75% of the monthly shipments in 1945. 
Bakers assert that such a reduction in their 
volume will mean bread rationing and the 
need for substantial price relief. Mill 
offerings are adversely influenced by the 
deteriorating wheat supply and failure to 
increase April subsidies to offset the 3c ad- 
vance in wheat ceilings. The trade is not 
optimistic over the prospects for increased 
wheat marketing as a result of the cer- 
tificate plan for farmers. Quotations April 
6: spring 80% $3.75@3.77; high gluten, 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, per sack (cwt), packed in 100 Ibs. 
per bbl of 196 Ibs.) All quotatiens on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


(Canadian quotations 
(Quotations 


are for 80% extraction wheat flour and semolina.) 


Chicago 
ke ERP eRe ora rere $...@3.47 
Hard winter 80% ...........5+. «++ @3.47 
Soft winter 80% ..........00000- 3.41@3.51 
(eg Eee ee ee 5.95 @6.45 
Weve. HOG, GROR oi i EN ne 4.70 @5.00 
Semolina 80% ..... 6. ceneveece --@3.66 

New York 
oy ee ite OE eee $...@3.75 
DE OE. iba 6 os pate ch eters tt...@3.95 
Hard winter 80% ..........055. os OP tes 


Soft winter 80% 
Rye flour, white 
Rye flour, dark .. ave 
cS Serer ere ees cre ese 
Seattle 8. Francisco 
Family patent ...... a fee ee Fe 


Soft winter 80% -@3.65 ...@... 
rer Khel tee “shee 
Dakota ‘sta. "patent oe epee bre pce ote 
Montana std. patent... ...@... ...@... 





tSecondhand cottons. {98-lb cottons. 


Mpls. Kans. City Sst. Louis Buffalo 
$...-@3.34 wae $...@3.50 $...@3.70 
Te) th -@3 31 8.600 3.55 ---@3.70 
ys used “+ @3.35 -@3.80 ...@3.80 
6.15 @6.20 KE ---@5.90 -- + @6.25 
5.55@5.65 oon ke ---@5.30 «++ @5.75 
«-+-@3.62 ...@... ...-@3.99 ...@3.73 
Phila. Boston Cleveland tNashville 
$...@3.73 $3.75 @3.77 Ree -@3.76 $...@... 
«++ @... tt3.95@3.97 et} 553 B vee 
@3.73 3.75 @3.77 -@3.7 Kaien 
-@3.75 3.75@3.77 - @3. 70 '§.10@5.20 
6.356 6.55 i see 6.30 @ 6.40 Pe OY 
-@. or, Serer: Serre) | are 
:.@3.76 Sac 0st) * See ece:. weet soe 
Toronto **Winnipeg 

Spring top patent{.. $...@5.05 $...@6.40 
Spring second patent ...@4.40 ...@4.80 


Spring first clearf .. ...@3.30 ...@... 
Spring exports§ .... ort ge 
Ontario soft winters? . 

‘ Ontario exports§ .... ...@6.40 ...@... 

tNashville prices, basis f.0.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. 
tons, Fort William basis. 
glutens. 


**In cot- 
$280-1b cottons. ttHigh 
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nominally $3.95@3,97; southwestern 80% 
$3.75 @3.77; soft winter 80% $3.75@3.77. 
Philadelphia: Further tightness to the 
undertone on flour developed last week. 
Demand was more active, both from the 
larger buyers, as well as from the smaller 
bakers. It is believed that very few mills 
will be affected by the order restricting 
wheat inventories to 30 days, compared 
with the 45-day limit which has been in 
effect since the conservation program start- 
ed March 1. The wheat supply position 
of most mills continues to deteriorate. The 
proposed plan to give farmers certificates 
for wheat marketed now, with these re- 
deemable at any time before March 31, 1947, 
at not less than parity price at the time of 
redemption may be adopted, but doubts are 
voiced that this will bring out sufficient 
wheat to materially aid the mills. Without 
a decidedly increased wheat movement it 
is feared that a number of mills will soon 
start to reduce their grind, rather than 
risk maintenance and possible exhaustion 
of wheat stocks. 
Quotations April 6: 
$3.73; hard winter 80% $3.73; 
straight, nearby, 80% $3.75. 
Pittsburgh: Flour sales are very ligh 
and only for immediate shipment. Jobbers 
of family flour seem to be well supplied, 
as few sales are reported in this line. 
Only a few mills are able to offer any 
flour. Mills sell the small quotas of flou 
assigned to the Tri-state area in recor: 
time to the few bakers who purchase im- 
mediately to replace flour used. Millis 
are endeavoring to take care of old cus- 
tomers by taking small flour orders con- 
tingent upon when they get the wheat to 
grind the flour. Cake flour inquiry is stated 
to be better the past week. Mill repre- 
sentatives confess to great discomfort over 
the entire wheat and flour picture with 
their old-time customers in many cases 
turning to any mill able to supply flour. 
Shipments,.too, are slower, it is stated, 
owing to shortage of wheat to grind. Sales 
in bakeshops still consume the entire mer- 
chandise daily baked with the limited 
amounts of both sugar and fats. The 
plaint of both bakers and jobbers is that 
the 80% extraction flour soon be assigned 
a definite date for complete termination 
with a return to the patents formerly 
turned out by millers, 
Quotations April 6: 80% 


spring wheat 80% 
soft winte: 


hard winter 


flour $3.68@3.70, high gluten $3.90, spring 
wheat standard flour $3.70, high gluten 
$3.90, soft wheat bakery flour $3.68@3.70; 


Pacific coast $3.72, family flour $4.25@4.71. 
THE SOUTH 


New Orleans: The flour business continues 
“backed up to the wailing wall,” a promi- 
nent broker put it. There is no longer 
much vociferous complaint heard concern- 
ing government policy or lack of it, as 
failure to alter April subsidies has just 
about put everyone in a benumbed state. 
Small immediate sales are the order of 
the day, and no bookings are accepted. 
“Hand-to-mouth” describes pretty well the 
manner in which the flour business is. be- 
ing conducted, for it is impossible to fore- 
see what even the near future will bring 
about in the way of supply or regulation. 
The only important factor that is certain 
is demand. In the flour brokerage houses, 
where an ability to read futures is so 
important, red tape and bureaucratic whims 
have been added to the weather as factors 
to be considered. Quotations April 6: 80% 
hard winter flour $3.48; soft winter 80% 
$3.60; spring wheat 80% $3.58. All prices 
are f.o.b. mill except last, which is f.o.b. 
New Orleans. 

Atlanta: While new business continues 
chiefly on a hand-to-mouth basis, there 
seems to be a little more willingness on 
the part of some mills to make bookings. 
Majority of representatives say they are 
doing a pretty fair job taking care of 
regular customers. Shipments against old 
contracts continue pretty good. Varia- 
tions in the 80% extraction flour are still 
sharply noticeable, according to _ reports, 
some looking extremely good and some 
very bad. 

Quite a bit of family flour was said to 
have been shipped into the territory during 
March, although the past 10 days have 
been slower. Retail purchases of the new 
flour are moving rather slowly and some 
still have white flour on shelves. Some 
jobbers are said to be so pleased with 
the emergency flour that they are sorry 
old brand names were left off the bags. 

Bakers who, until about a year 450, 
showed only very slight interest in spring 
wheat flour, are making increased _in- 
quiries. Prices and higher protein vzalue 
are apparently factors stimulating he 
changed interest. 

Quotations April 6: family flour, hard or 
soft 80% $4.59, plain $4.71%, self-rising 
bakery flour $3.58@3.60, nominal. 

Nashville: Very little flour was-sold here 
last week. Millers are not anxious to 
book; in fact, only an occasional lot was 
offered for prompt or 10 days’ shipment, 
and none for deferred shipment..*- Majority 
of merchants and jobbers have approxi- 
mately a 30-day supply and indicate tiat 
since outbound shipments are very licht, 
with little improvement expected until the 
housewives have consumed the large pur- 
chases made during February, it is very 
likely that business will continue rather 
slow, at least until around the first of 
May. Local bakers indicate that this is 4 
good season for all bakery products. While 
there is a difference in their finished 
product since they started using the *% 
extraction, no complaints have been re- 
ceived, due probably to the fact that house- 
wives had expected a much darker brvad. 
A few of the moderate-sized bakers still 
have a little white flour, but generally 
the larger bakers are on the new ex 
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traction 100%. Flour prices are unchanged. 
The corn meal situation is becoming 
rather tight. Demand is good but dealers 
indicate they have been unable to secure 
any corn from any source in several weeks 
and it is just a question of time as to 
how long the present supply will last. Quo- 
tations April 6: soft wheat 80% $5.10@ 

5.20. : 
PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle: Flour demand continues heavy, 
with buying préssure for all types. The 
consuming trade is now fully aware of 
the seriousness of the supply situation in 
this area, and is endeavoring to build in- 
ventories against the curtailment of milling 
activity now in prospect. The 30-day in- 
ventory limitation for flour millers has cut 
still further into sales quotas, and export 
flour sales programs are snarled by the 
announcement that export shipments may 
now be made with 72% flour. This an- 
nouncement was met with dismay, because 
millers have just gotten through “gearing 
up” for 80% flour for export. Now they 
will have to spend at least one shift in 
changing screens every time they change 
from domestic to export flour production, 
and this loss of time will more than off- 
set the benefits of 72% extraction. The 
flour milling business is a day-to-day busi- 
ness, with sales forces uncertain when 
they open their offices what is going to 
face them next. All types at ceiling of 
around $3.65. 


Portland: New flour bookings are at a 
standstill. Mills are fearful they will be 
closed by the middle of May, with no 
wheat remaining in the territory to grind. 
Reports received at the end of the week 
indicated mills would be placed on a pure- 
ly domestic basis. There are ample in- 
quiries from the Philippines and China 
but mills are unable to get export licenses. 
Army requests for flour remain unfilled, 
with none of the mills offering flour to the 
government, Mills are not offering any 
more flour, either domestic or export. The 
confusion gets worse instead of better. 
Quotations April 6: high gluten $3.67, blue 
stem bakers $3.47, pastry $3.08, pie $3.09, 
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CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Demand for flour con- 
tinues unabated. Mills are booked up with 
British Ministry of Food orders until end 
of July and have been asked to make 
special efforts to take more of this busi- 
ness if possible. Sales to markets other 
than United Kingdom must in the mean- 
time be confined to shipment from mill 
by May 31. The embargoed markets to 
which no more Canadian flour is allowed to 
be sold for the present are Brazil, Vene- 
zuela, Holland, Norway and the Philip- 
pines. The domestic market has had its 
first upset in a long time by the regula- 
tion for a compulsory reduction of 10% in 
consumption of flour. This order became 
effective on April 1 and mills are now 
working out the best means of distribution 
on the new basis. Plenty of difficulties 
are appearing but these will be overcome. 
The ceiling is the price in domestic mar- 
kets and the export price of government 
regulation flour for shipment to United 
Kingdom is stabilized. Quotations April 6: 
for export, government regulation flour $11.70 
per 280 lbs, f.a.s., Montreal seaboard, $11.75 
Halifax, $11.80 New York, for shipment up 
to end of July; top patents for use in 
Canada $5.05 bbl, seconds $4.40, bakers 
$4.30, in 98’s cotton, mixed cars, track, 
Toronto-Montreal freights, 10c extra where 
cartage is performed. 

Winter wheat flour supplies are limited. 
Wheat is scarce and although mills have 
some on hand these stocks must cover 
flour requirements for the balance of the 
crop year. 
mit of any exporting worth while. Then, 
too, the equalization fee on export ship- 
ments has reached an almost prohibitive 
level. Prices are at the ceiling. Quota- 
tions April 6: standard grades of soft win- 
ters $5.50 bbl, secondhand cottons, Mon- 
treal freight basis; for export $6.40 bbl, 
cotton bags, Canadian seaboard, plus equal- 
ization fee of $2. 

Deliveries of winter wheat are negligible. 
Not much remains on farms and in view 
of the small crop in prospect for this sea- 








whole wheat 100% $3.50, graham $3.37, son farmers are inclined to hold any of 
gracked wheat $3.37. this grain they may still have. Ceilings 
GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 
WHEAT 

Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Seattle Duluth 

July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. 
April 2 176% 175% 183% 183% 173% 173% oes ee 60.6% err 
April 3 175% 175% 183% 183% 173% 173% 
April 4 175% 175% 183% 183% 173% 173% 
April 5 175% 175% 183% 183% 173% 173% 
April 6 175% 175% 183% 183% 173% 173% 
April 8 176% 175% 183% 183% 173% 173% 

--CORN—~" - RYE . cr OATS 

Chicago Chicago Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 

May July May July May July May July May July 
April 2 121% 121% 2195 148% 210 ess 83 80% 79 76% 
April 3 121% 121% 221% 148% 211% 83 81 79 17% 
April 4 121% 121% 222% 148% 212% 83 80% 79 77% 
April 5 121% 121% 224% 148% 213% ines 83 80% 79 77% 
April 6 121% 121% 229% 148% 218% owes 83 81% 79 17% 
April 8 121% 121% 233 148% 222% eae 83 81% 79 77% 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted) of date March 30, and corresponding 


date of a year ago: 


c—Wheat—, -—Corn——, ——Oats——, -——Ry 
19 1 19 


e— --Barley— 
1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 





46 945 46 1946 1945 
BaltimMene 6 ws Osc Fi 1,040 741 84 341 1,619 8 1,029 55 oe 4 
PC ee See rer arn rie §11 3,153 31 ts, eae ee e? av ee 
Pe ee ae a oe 1,014 255 1,223 59 2,501 33 18 413 280 425 
pS er ee ees ee 2,222 ow O aa «6 979 ~e on 0% ae 
GHicMG geies Sececsss 636 -- 9,378 1,229 2,458 se 637 7,906 608 1,245 
pS Se a Soe -» 11,069 -.- 1,915 -. 3,826 oe oe ee oe 
Dulutitiseteccsccvues 5,779 8,116 188 236 3,632 224 ve 334 951 6,314 
WOrt Went 6 bc bcc cee 2,564 1,231 106 281 679 oe 37 88 91 
Gal vORERE cis dine van 8 1,279 7,773 one -» 1,044 es oé ~e -_ 
ShutcHieee. sss ewcs s 1,536 684 -- 1,094 <3 48 oe ar 68 
Indianapolis ......... 678 20,725 1,107 2,256 290 43 ~ 19 2 is 
Kansas Oity ......... 4,094 337 1,797 218 312 3 145 296 324 911 
Milwaukee ........... -- 11,369 742 1,000 102 880 W's -. 3,442 3,298 
Minneapolis .......... 1,292 330 1,234 167 5,969 26 534 998 3,433 6,491 
New Orleans ........ 1,129 119 49 4 14 5 3 ve ve os 
New Ww. ih «ibesss 80 6,348 19 1,952 373 114 41 .s ee <a 
Omahe*: Sty stse etic s 2,109 6 2,104 337 1,063 os 31 19 162 596 
BOOT 156 65 WHO ctnarye ie 637 286 167 iis 20 ai a% et 24 
Philadelphia ......... 1,803 290 418 261 203 9 434 ee ele oe 
St. LGB .as Heanor. xe 4,376 1,574 11 1,074 7 7 19 11 140 
m0ux ONG. v.04 Been oe 4 1,946 46 1,149 202 209 1 6 2 8 
m JOGSRB..6's kere cietee 953 1,688 450 1,047 659 170 oe 15 ir 61 
Pichi fev inecwes 589 6 4 220 5 we aie 7 160 
ey DEERE SE PRE ve +s ee a o% . os 
TOMB» cots x pir ove 27,928 83,414 21,225 19,696 22,199 7,921 -2,877 10,117 9,302 18,768 
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Prompt —reuasse REPORTS. 





Ask for full information on regular service schedules and costs. 





Expand YOur technical CON ral.’ 


coe Sead your samples to W. E. Long Co, 
analytical and baking laboratories—for examination, analyt- 
ical checks, vitamin assay and practical bakery testing. 









Offerings are too small to per- - 


prevail. Quotations April 6: best grades 
$1.26 bu, Montreal freights, which is equiv- 
alent to $1.12@1.14 bu, f.0.b. shipping points 
in Ontario. 


Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
flour was active this past week, with sub- 
stantial quantities going to Trinidad, Por- 
tuguese East Africa, the’ Belgian Congo, 
Costa Rico and UNRRA. Mills are now 
booked up to the end of July, and are 
operating to capacity. Domestic demand 
continues good and all supplies are moving 
as speedily as possible. Quotations April 
6; top patent springs for delivery between 
Fort William and the British Columbia 
boundary $5.40, cottons; second patents 
$4.80, second patents to bakers $4.60. 


Vancouver: The flour trade out of this 
port continues to generally mark time pend- 
ing further clarification of government 
measures. The big buying rush which fol- 
lowed the government’s announcement of a 
reduction in the amount of flour avail- 


























39 


able, has now. subsided to some extent 
and distributors are still watching sales 
very closely in order not to” exceed any 
quotas, 

In the export field only Shanghai and 
Hong Kong markets are available to Ca- 
nadian exporters but so far the amount 
of business worked to that territory on 
private account is comparatively small. 

Domestic hard wheat flour supplies are 
considered ample for current demands, 
which are cut down due to the continued 
scarcity of shortening and the sugar ra- 
tion. The picture as regards cake and 
pastry flour from Ontario mills is some- 
what different, the supply being compara- 
tively small and expected to decline as the 
summer comes on. 

Hard wheat flour prices were unchanged 
as of April 6, cash car quotations for 
cotton 98’s being: first patents $5.40, bak- 
ers patents $5, vitamin B $4.90. 

Cake and pastry flour is offered to the 
trade unchanged at $7.50. 
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performance. 


production set-up. 


ABIG Difference 
— are bigger differences in flours 
now than before the government estab- 
lished an emergency 80% extraction lim- 
itation on all millers... and more care 
is needed in flour selection. Now many 


of the customary flour specifications 


mean little or nothing in forecasting flour 


That’s where Kelly-Erickson Service 
can be of so much help to you. Our well- 
equipped laboratories are a reliable aid 
to better flour buying. Knowing your 
shop conditions we can use our labora- 
tory analysis as a guide to purchasing 


the kind of flour that fits best into your 


We will be happy to help you with 


your flour buying problems. 


‘ 





NEW YORK 
\ 


KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


OMAHA 
SAN FRANCISCO 


y, 














GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


1846 « Our hundred years’ experience » 1946 
plus 
Modern Laboratory Control 
Insures Our Customers of 


80% Flour of Excellent Baking Quality 


HIGH GLUTEN SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
STANDARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
5c per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 24%c per word, 50c mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order. 


v v Vv 


HELP WANTED 
isieel aoa n toatiicabiatianaiemeniaacmeal Vv 


THREE MILLWRIGHTS WANTED BY 
substantial eastern milling concern for 
construction program. Attractive salary 
arrangements with advancement for per- 
manent maintenance. Address 7880, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 


WANTED POSITION AS MILLER, EX- 
perience with hard and soft wheat. Will 
give reference and why desiring a change. 
Address 7840, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 




















CEREAL CHEMIST AVAILABLE — Diver- 
sified experience including control, devel- 
opment, production, and research. Ten 
years as chief chemist. Southern or mid- 
dlewest areas preferred. Address 7906, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 


Minn. 





DO YOU NEED SMOOTHLY WORKING 
connection between management and op- 
eration? Milling accountant, 42, reared in 
the business, wide knowledge of both 
office and production, is desirous of posi- 
tion as liaison man between office, labo- 
ratory and mill. Able to furnish super- 
intendent information in directing flow 
for ash and protein, together with other 
data vital to efficient operation in such 
matters as subsidy and 80% extraction. 
At present employed in above capacity. 
Wish to correspond with aggressive com- 
pany in need of this type of service. 
Address 7907, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





MACHINERY WANTED 
eA TIO ION * RONEN eT es RA 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








a flied 

WANTED—CAN UTILIZE 5 TO 10 ANDER- 
son Oil Expellers. Give details, serial 
numbers, motor size and price. Address 
7897, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 


YES!... 


We Design and Plan New 
Feed Mills 
We Redesign Old Mills 
We Streamline Plant and 
Office Routines 
If You Want to Reduce Your 
Costs, Call Us 


ARTHUR L. CHANDLER & CO. 








rF.LOURS ¥.0 
Spring Wheat * Kansas Wheat + S$ 


Full Line of CRITIC FEEDS 


istown, tl 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO 





MILLFEED MARKETS 


Minneapolis: Supply situation becomes 
tighter each week. Millers declare they 
haven't got a surplus ton of millfeed to 
sell and that, when monthly contracte 
are filled, they have barely enough left 
to take care of their mixed-car trade. The 
trade apparently will take anything in 
the way of ground coarse grains, but even 
these are scarce. - 

Kansas City: Output has been curtailed 
further, as mill operating levels drop un- 
der the impact of wheat scarcity, tight- 
ening the market beyond anything yet ex- 
perienced; only scattered sales are be- 
ing made through old customer channels; 
carlot ceiling $36.50. 

Oklahoma City: Meager stocks were in- 
adequate to supply the brisk demand. 
Prices closed unchanged. Quotations, bur- 
laps, carlots for southern deliveries $1.95, 
for northern deliveries $1.90. 

Omaha: Unbalanced supplies and demands 
continue to dominate the grain and feed 
industry here. Four months have passed 
with several mills reporting that they 
have not even heard of any in the city. 
Demand has slackened because feed men 
realize théy ask in vain, Prices are the 
same: $36.50@37.50, l.c.1. 

Wichita: Reduced production makes a 
tight millfeed situation tighter. Offerings 
are extremely limited and are absorbed 
by mixed car trade. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City: straight cars $36.50, mixed 
cars $37.50 ton. 

Hutchinson: The operative slump _ re- 
duced further millfeed offerings for which 
demand was unabated. Virtually all feed 
is going to the established family trade in 
mixed cars and no customer is receiv- 
ing more than two thirds of normal pur- 
chases. Quotations were ceiling $36.50@ 
37.50, Kansas City basis. 

Salina: Demand is excellent with prices 
steady and supplies considerably below trade 
requirements. Prices continue at ceilings 
for millfeeds. 

Fort Worth: No offerings; mixed feeds 
continue to absorb bulk of production. Quo- 
tations, mill run, burlaps (ceiling) $42.20, 
delivered TCP. 

Toledo: All millfeeds selling at ceiling 





levels $42.37 sacks, f.o.b. Toledo, and there 
is no satisfying the demand. Conditions 
now worse because of the reduction of 
33% % in amount of feed in making “emer- 
gency” flour and entailed reduced output. 

Cleveland: The present situation on mill- 
feed is the worst ever. Although the mills 
are operating full time, there is less feed 
with the 80% extraction. In order to ob- 
tain feed, you must be either on the pre- 
ferred list, or resort to the barter system. 

Buffalo: The inability of mills to secure 
the necessary wheat is still further curtail- 
ing flour output which makes the millfeed 
situation almost hopeless. Feed mixers are 
on short working schedules to stretch out 
what supplies they have. Quotations: $41.55 
straight carlots, f.o.b. Buffalo. 

Boston: Millfeed supplies continue tight 
and prospects for early pasturage plus re- 
duction in poultry stocks is not expected 
to ease the situation to a noticeable degree. 
Feed mills are falling behind in production 
for prior commitments and no millfeeds 
are available for resale. Argentine mill- 
feeds coming into the area are absorbed 
immediately. Mill run $45.67@46.17. 

Philadelphia: Demand is active and sup- 
plies are small. The market is firm. Mill 
run $44.84@45.34. 

Pittsburgh: Several cars of corn were re- 
ceived by a large feed firm fortunate 
enough to have some meat scraps, soya 
and linseed oil meals to trade. Other- 
wise the same hopeless picture prevails 
in the millfeed situation. Retail trade 
keeps on constantly shopping from dealer 
to dealer getting very sparse amounts of 
their feeding needs for their poultry and 
livestock. Mixed cars carry very small 
amounts of millfeeds to buyers fortunate 
enough to need some flours. Mill run, car- 
lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh $43.61@44.65, mixed 
ears $1 higher. 

Atlanta: Demand strong; not enough for 
demand; mill run $46.20@46.70. 

Seattle: The new amendment to WFO 
144, issued early last. week and  »per- 
mitting 72% extraction to all shipments 
between the Tropic of Cancer and the 
Tropic of Capricorn, which embraces the 
entire market of Pacific Northwest mill- 
ers, brought as much disgust as enthusiasm 
to flour millers. It is further pointed out 
that the 72% extraction on export ship- 
ments will not mean any more millfeed 
for the trade, partly because of the time 
lost in changing screens and partly be- 
cause shortage of wheat in sight is al- 





PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED 


Domestic and Export 
Flour, Feed and Grain 
Export Office —TORONTO, CANADA 














WANTED: Low Ash Quality 
Flours for Bulk Family Trade. 
COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 

Flour - BROKERS - Feed 
L. D. 86 Nashville, Tenn. 
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ready causing a curtailment in over-all 
production by millers in an effort to make 
their stocks last as long as possible. Mill 
run $36.50. 

Portland: Mill run $36.50 ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed situation was extremely 
tight during the past week, with tonnage 
cut and production affected. Mills are 
struggling for all the millfeed they can 
get. Quotations (unchanged): $36.30, car- 
lots, f.o.b. Ogden; Denver prices: $37, ceil- 
ing; California prices: $42.08, carlots, f.o.b. 
San Francisco, with Los Angeles prices $1 
above San Francisco, 

Toronto-Montreal: Millfeed is in heavy 
demand. Offerings are always short of 
requirements. All Canadian production is 
now available to domestic buyers as ex- 
ports are prohibited for the time being. 
Prices are the ceiling. Quotations April 6: 
domestic ceiling, bran $29, shorts $30, 
midds. $33 ton, net cash terms, bags in- 
cluded, mixed or straight cars, Mon- 
treal basis. 

Winnipeg: Demand for millfeeds_ con- 
tinues good, with eastern buyers taking all 
available supplies. Stocks on hand are far 
short of requirements. Sales in the three 
prairie provinces remain quite small. Quota- 
tions: Manitoba and Alberta bran $28, 
shorts $29; Alberta bran $25.50, shorts 
$26.50. Small lots ex-country elevators and 
warehouses $3 extra. 

Vancouver: Demand in this territory con- 
tinues heavy and there has not been any 
sign of buying slackening off, partly be- 
cause of the continued wet, cold weather. 
Supplies coming from western mills are 
not sufficient to fill a small part of the 
demand and dealers are maintaining a 
strict rationing system on all orders. Prices 
unchanged at ceiling levels, cash car quota- 
tions: bran $29.80, shorts $30.80, midds. 
$33.80. 


OATMEAL MARKETS 


Toronto-Montreal: Mills making rolled 
oats and oatmeal are busy on export or- 
ders. They are booked up until end of 
June but no nhew orders for later months 
have as yet been received which is probably 
due to the high ceiling of $2.10 per 100 
lbs now prevailing. Domestic demand is 
experiencing the usual seasonal falling off. 
Ceilings prevail. Quotations April 6: rolled 
oats $3.15 bag of 80 Ibs, cotton, in mixed 
cars; oatmeal, in 98-lb jutes $3.85 bag, 
f.o.b. Toronto or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats and 
oatmeal has fallen off considerably, with 
the arrival of warmer weather. Sales are 
moderate. Accumulation of supplies is un- 
important and no export’ orders have been 
reported for some time. Quotations April 
6: rolled oats in 80-lb sacks, $3.25 in the 
three prairie provinces; oatmeal in 98-lb 
sacks, 20% over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Rolled odts were quoted on 
April 8 at $5.60 per 100 lbs, bulk; 20-0z 
packages $2.65 case, 48-oz packages $2.89. 














Flaxseed Receipts, Ship ts and Stock 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flax- 
seed at principal primary points for the 


“week ended April #, in thousand bushels: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 
Minneapolis. . 93 45 38 26 2,341 817 
Duluth ..... 54° 183 291,333 448 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by mills at 
Chicago, Minneapolis and outside points in 
the Northwest, in sacks, with comparative 
figures for the previous weeks: 
Mar. Mar. Mar. April 
16 23 30 6 
Five mills 32,846 31,045 35,019 *23,351 
*Four mills. 





TO SELL YOUR BUSINESS 


FOR CASH 


MAY BE A WISE MOVE 


YO may be relieved of much 
worry and unnecessary 
expense. 
YOUR company (its personnel 
intact, as a rule) will 
gain the benefit of added capital, 
plus the expert management of 
an experienced, reputable oper- 
ating organization. 


THER is profit in it for all. 


As principals (not 
brokers) with substantial 


finances and a background of 

long experience, we are interest- 

ed in industrial plants. 

ALL consultations and negotiations 
strictly confidential 


Box 1208, 1474 B’way, New York 
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MILLERS OF FINE FLOUR SINCE 1892." |e. ¥ ‘ 44 There is three-point assurance for the 

: a E flour buyer in Page’s fine flours . . . top 
notch milling skill, the finest production 
equipment and an advantageous mill loca- 
tion at Topeka, where wheat can be 
drawn from four major producing states 
—Kansas, Oklahoma, Colorado and Ne- 
braska. You'll get the best af 80% ex-yg 
traction in Page’s flours. 
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PAGE US FOR FINE FLOUR 














PAUL UHLMANN, President RICHARD UHLMANN, Vice President JACK A. BENJAMIN, Secretary-Treasurer 


UHLMANN GRAIN COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL. * KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OPERATING 


KATY and WABASH 


Members of the following Exchanges: 


Chicago Board of Trade : FE FE VA O me S 

Kansas City Board of Trade OFFICES: 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce New York City 
New York Produce Exchange Chicago, Il. 


Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
Kansas City, Mo. 
luth Board of Trade ’ 
vat b chain bn Enid, Okla. 


Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange . 
Ni York Rubber Exch Fort Worth, Texas 
Rew York Coffee and Suger Exchange Total Cap acuity 7,200, 000 Bushels Amarillo, Texas 
New York Cotton Exchange 

New York Cocoa Exchange 


F BAKER FLOURS that give 














THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 





Head 

Office— 
Toronto, 
Ontario 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


HMaple Leaf Milling Co. Limiter. 








EXPORT OFFICES: 


Cable 
Address— 
“‘Mapleshaw,” 
Toronto, 
Canada 
( 
| | | 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 
MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 
QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 
e a * | e 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 























La 
+> 





Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat ® 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 











HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED 





CABLE: LAKURON = ihe) fo}, hee pa er-¥, 7.Ve7.\ 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


PURITY : THREE STARS = 


First visited by Sieur de Monts and 


a a Champlain in 1604, settled by the 
4 l ® British in 1758, and incorporated under 
a Royal charter in 1785, Saint John is the 
a largest city in New Brunswick: 


Situated at the mouth of the Saint 
G i? é AT W E S T John River, one of the chief attractions 
is the world famous reversing falls. The 
river enters the harbour through a rocky 
& gorge at low tide with a considerable 
AT T L drop. At high tide the waters turn, rise 
in the gorge and run in the opposite 
direction. The phenomenon is caused by 
AA A | T L A N D the special rock formation at the river 
mouth and the abnormally high tides of 
the Bay of Fundy. 


| U R @) | Distributing and manufacturing centre 


it is one of Canada’s important East 
Coast Ports—vital.in the export trade 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED to Burope, Africa and South America. 


| FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY »* ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


43 





OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF Yoo =f 


jure J y gure J 
wee BAGS corn |. 
BAGS - BAGS 


COTTON IN CANADA | COTTON | 


4 


A. Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited 


sl 
Head Office. MONTREAL, QUEBEC — i 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 








BRANDS 
“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 


THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 































IT’S IN THE RECORD 


with 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


CANADIAN 


SPRING 


WHEAT .FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


in Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


ALGARY 


- MOOSE JAW 
- MONTREAL 


SASKATOON 
* MONCTON 


T OFFICE VANCOUVER 











Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Canada 


Toronto 








SULLIVAN & KENNEDY 


Members: Toronto Board of Trade 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 


Exporters 
Feed. Seed Grain. Screenings. 
Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal 
TORONTO 1, CANADA 


Flour. 








Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


‘‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 


Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. 0. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 


Canadian Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & COX, INC,, 


American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 











LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE 


“YORK” 


“NORDIC” 
TORONTO, CANADA 











VALUE OF BAKERS CLUB 
CITED AT CHICAGO DINNER 


Chicago, Ill—At the recent “get- 
acquainted” dinner of the Bakers 
Club of Chicago, held in the Hotel 
Sherman, special tribute to the club 
and its functions was paid by R. M. 
Woods of Woods Bon Ton, Evanston, 
Ill., in an address that brought re- 
sponsive interruptive applause from 
the audience. During 1945, said Mr. 
Wood, the club had 12,597 visitors, 
served 9,612 meals and arranged for 
311 group meetings. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WEST VIRGINIA BAKERS 
SCHEDULE JUNE MEETING 


Bluefield, W. Va.—The West Vir- 
ginia Bakers Association will hold its 
1946 convention at the Hotel West 
Virginia, here, June 2-4, according to 
a recent announcement by the Blue- 
field Chamber of Commerce. 

Further details will be announced 
latter, James J. Hott, secretary of 
the chamber, said. Fred Haslip, Has- 
lip Baking Co., Logan, is president of 
the association and B. L. Jones is 
secretary. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GREEN BUG ACTIVITIES 
CURBED BY PARASITES 


Oklahoma City, Okla.—The condi- 
tion of wheat is generally fair to 
good, the state department of agri- 
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culture reports. Some early planted 
wheat is in excellent condition. 
Green bugs are active in a number 
of scattered localities and have done 
considerable damage in local areas, 
but warm weather has favored the 
development of parasites, which have 
helped to curb green bug activity. 
Both fall and spring planted oats 
are growing satisfactorily. Most of 
the intended spring oat acreage is 
now seeded. Corn planting has made 
good progress in the southern coun- 
ties. About 10% of the acreage al- 
ready is seeded in the eastern area. 


COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 


Exporters 





TORONTO, CANADA 








. R. Cc. PRATT 


Exporter 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 
6% Kiug Street, Eust 


PORONTO, CANADA 











MTANULACLULCHS 


LIMITED 


and Importers 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL * CANADA 


bs ae wm Millers of Canadian 
a ve Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National”. 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 


























SPILLERS LIMITED 



















Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 4% BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


& * 
Head Office: Oabies: 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
: LONDON, ENGLAND London 




















Since op? 
James fchardsom & dons 


Sain Merchant chippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG + CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH’ YZ — 


LS 


























1S - WHEAT-HE 








CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT CEREAL CUTTERS 












OA teas 
ves SMATA-B (2) CE 


529 Elevators in Manitoba, Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
































—— 


“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” *““WOLF”’ “KEYSTONE” 
Cable Address: ''WoLmMacs”’ ST. MARY'S, ONTARIO, CANADA ADDR OGILVIE MONTREAL ALL CODES USED 





Saskatchewan and Alberta. Standard the world over for cutting t onl K W HEAT G ER M 
UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. “‘aueciome ta pipe ionlang 
rg a Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada . 
GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour MONTREAL - CANADA 







MILLS AT — MONTREAL - FORT WILLIAM - WINNIPEG - EDMONTON - MEDICINE HAT 
CABLE ESS 
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CAE 
ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 








Capacity 3,000 Cwts. 





* 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 


“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


* 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
Family - Commercial - Export 


Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address—“Smithstalk” 


J. ALLEN SMITH & CO., INC. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 








NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 





HARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


¢ SEMOLINA + 


The Proud Products of the Great Northwest 


GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 








STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 











PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 





J.J. SHEVELOVE 


COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semelina 


Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 




















“You can make cookies with syrup, 
too, Mrs. Jones.” ; 

“Sure, I know, Mrs. Smith; and a 
cake with honey. But what I mean 
is that it takes so much time to fig- 
ure out substitutes there’s no time 
left for baking.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


A woman appeared at a Santa Fe 
Railroad ticket window and asked 
for a ticket to Elephant, N. Y. After 
consulting his railroad guide, the 
agent told her there was no such 
place. 

“Oh, but there is,” she remonstrat- 
ed. “It’s near some famous falls.” 

A comprehending gleam lit the 
ticket seller’s eyes. “You probably 
mean Buffalo then,” he said. 

“That’s right,” she enthused. “I 
knew it was some kind of an ani- 


mal!” 
¢?¢¢ 


“Now,” said the manager, “I’d like 
to see your recommendations.” 

“I don’t have exactly what you’d 
call recommendations,” explained the 
job seeker, “but I was fired by a 
gyp company for being honest.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


The army doctor looked the newly 
inducted soldier over, poked him in 
the stomach a few times, and asked, 
“General debility?” 

“N-no, sir,” came the flustered an- 
swer. “I’m just Pvt. Jones.” 


¢¢¢ 


A Bostonian was showing a visit- 
ing Englishman around. “This is 
Bunker Hill Monument, where War- 
ren fell, you know.” 

The visitor surveyed the lofty shaft 
thoughtfully. “Nasty fall! Killed 
him, of course?” 


¢$¢¢ s 


When Simple Simon proposed to 
Homely Hanna, the village scarecrow, 
she dashed out of the house to tell 
the world her good fortune. The first 
person she met was the sheriff, who 
was looking for a nut that got loose 
from the local hatch. 

“Sheriff!” she cried, “I’ve just re- 
ceived a proposal of marriage!” 

Smilingly rubbing his hands in an- 
ticipation, the sheriff exclaimed, “Ah, 
the missing lunatic!” 


¢¢¢ 


Visitor: I suppose you soldiers 
are the type who like wine, women 
and song? 

GI Wolf: No, we don’t care for 


eo ¢ 


Lady Driver (to police officer): 
Sure, I know this is a safety zone; 
that’s why I drove into it. 


¢¢¢ 


Woman: I believe my husband is 
the most generous man in the world. 

Friend: Why do you say that? 

Woman: I gave him a dozen neck- 
ties for his birthday and he gave 
them all to some charity organiza- 
tion. 


‘music. 
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J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


na 
, Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mer. 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 

















Broenniman Company 
(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORE 








aoa 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


NEWARK, N. J. 





7 Shanley Avenue 








Sun-cured and Dehydrated 


ALFALFA MEAL 
DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. 

Lamar, Colorado 
Merchants Exchange, ST. LOUIS 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn H].OUR ponestic 


81st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








M. STANNARD 
Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


E. A. GREEN 


Cory Buildings, 


Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 


W. H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P, Howie John Simpson 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


0. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ““WHEATEAR,” Glasgow 





Cable Address: ‘‘Dorrracu,”’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E..C. 3 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: “Coventry,” London 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C.2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 
FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILOAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 


Cable Address. ““Grains,’’ Glasgow 102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LID. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street ~ GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 





A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


FLOUR 


Subscription Room, 


Seething Lane LONDON, E. C.3 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Oable Address: ““MARVEL,’’ Glasgow 





J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3. 
Cable Address: ‘Alkers,’’ London. 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 


Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 





CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Oorn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Goldenglo,” Glasgow 





ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘DipitomA,"’ Glasgow 





D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 

45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 

FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 





Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries, 
Solicit Correspondence From Manufacturers and Exporters, 


Cable Address: ‘“‘Heslenfeld,”” Amsterdam Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 





LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 


JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN,SCOTLAND 


Also LEITH and DUNDEE Chase National Bank of the City 
Cable Add Cod of New York, N. Y. 
able Tress: e: 
“VIGILANT”’ Riverside Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry & 


Princes St., London 


FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 


Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 








N V Algemeene Handel-en 
e Ye Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 
(Flour Union, Ltd.) 
Heerengracht 209 





AMSTERDAM HOLLAND Working Denmark, Finland, 
Importers of: ane Aehepaces 
Flours - Offais - Starch Cable Address: “Flormel,” Oslo 





Established 1868 


M. WITSENBURG JR’S 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


AMSTERDAM .. HOLLAND 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Reference: 
Cable Address: De Twentsche Bank, — ” “ ” 
“Witburg” ‘Asimtertaen Cable Address: “Cosmo” and ‘Mobil 








Established 1894 


ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 


Skippergt. 7, OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Johnny” 


W. P. VAN DRIEL & ZONEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


AMERSFOORT, HOLLAND 





FLOUR IMPORTERS 


155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 

41 Constitution St., LEITH 

Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 

42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Pxitip,”” Dundee 


LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST Solicit first-class Mill Connections 
WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. A. RUOFF & CO. 








Established 1929 by the 
Flour Milling Industry of W. A. 
W. A. Cooperative Flour & Grain 
Export Agency 
Commission Agents 
FLOUR, FEEDING STUFFS, 
GRAIN, SEEDS 
Cable address: 
WESTRALIAN COOPERATIVE 
Perth, Western Australia 


Established 1855 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam 


94 Meent 








Buy and Sell 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 








Through 


WANT ADS 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2. 








FEEDSTUFFS-™2""" 











fe 118 So. 6th St. Minneapolis, Minn. newspaper 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER | Casio Addrenee -Ghaneelen Cuisgow Serves The Growing Feed Industry 
Low Grades and Low Grades ana Second Clears FLOUR — GRAIN PRODUCTS — FEEDSTUFFS 


Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Your Offers Solicited 
The New Century Company 


8940 So. UnionAvenue OHICAGO, ILL. 
Cable Address: “Ozntury” 


Oilseed Cakes and Meals — Vegetable Oils 
BRADLEY & BAKER, Commerce Building, New York 17 


Cable Address: Bradbake — All Codes 











444 W. Grand Ave. 


Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


CHICAGO 








oni of FEEDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR cates 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 
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ation, Inc. 
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De Lisser, Andrew See veccdsioces veces 

De Stefano, Ulysses .......++++++ 
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Dings Magnetic Separator Co. ......... 28a 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co. .....-ssseeees 6 
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Like the “Country Doctor” 4 


Like the country doctor, your N-A 
23 Serviceman is a general practitioner, not 
just a specialist. He can diagnose and cure 
a wide range of maturing, bleaching and 
enriching trouhles, or suggest practical 
remedies to your own staff and laboratory. 

































Most of his calls are just the check-up 

26 kind to correct trouble before it becomes 
16 serious, yet in emergencies too he is always 
prepared to give the benefit of his wide 

experience in flour treatment. That experi- 





a. ence — which served well in this case — 
i a plus Novadel-Agene’s research staff and 
eee laboratory facilities — on call to give addi- 


tional assistance whenever a complicated 
problem arises — are yours when you use 
7 N-A Flour Service. 
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DOES NUTRITION 
TEACHING 
GET RESULTS? 


When 7 out of 10 children are 
found to be “good eaters’’ in one 
school and less than 3 out of 10 eat 
as well in similar schools nearby ... 
it’s news. And when we know that 
children in the first school received 
special teaching in nutrition, while 
those in the other schools did not 
... it’s encouraging. 

Following a nutrition emphasis 
program of several months, a spe- 





ORANGES, TOMATOES, 
GRAPEFRUIT... or raw 
cabbage or salad greens. 
At least one serving a day. 


GREEN AND YELLOW 
VEGETABLES... some 
raw, some cooked, frozen 
or canned. At least one 
serving a day. 


POTATOES AND OTHER 
VEGETABLE AND FRUITS 
. raw, dried, cooked, 
frozen or canned. Two or 
more servings a day. 


cial survey of eating habits was 
made last year in a typical rural 
elementary school in the midwest. 
Then results were compared with 
earlier surveys made in six similar 
schools in the same county, where 
no special emphasis had been given. 

In the pre-taught school, the per- 
centage of children having ‘‘good 
or adequate”’ diets was 69.5%. At 
the other six schools it was 25.3%. 
Byspecificfood groups, the percent- 
age of children getting adequate 
amounts was definitely better 
where nutrition had been empha- 
sized than in the other schools... 
milk, 76.8% against 26.2%; eggs, 





MILK AND MILK PROD- 
UCTS... fluid, evaporated 
or dried milk. One quart 
(or its equivalent) a day for 
children and expectant or 
nursing mothers; one pint 
o day for all others. 

each week. 


MEAT, POULTRY, FISH 
OR EGGS...or dried beans, 
peas, nuts or peanut but- 
ter. One serving of meat, 
poultry or fish a day, oc- 
casionally peas or beans 
instead. Three or four eggs 


43% against 21.4%; green and 
yellow vegetables, 50% against 
9.5%. 

While results from a_ limited 
survey such as this are far from 
conclusive, they are nevertheless 
quite heartening. 

General Mills is now printing 
posters, booklets and related teach- 
ing aids to help other elementary 
schools create a well-rounded pro- 
gram of health and nutrition 
education. For information, ad- 
dress: 


General Mills, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Enriched Flours « Restored Cereals « Vitamin Products 
COPYRIGHT 1946—GENERAL MILLS, INC. 





BUTTER AND FORTIFIED 
MARGARINE . . . use for 
spreads and for seasoning 
as you like and as supplies 
permit. 


BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS 
.+.natural whole-grain or 
enrichéd or restored. Three 
or more servings a day. 


In addition, all growing children and all expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin D milk (fresh or evaporated), fish liver oil or Vitamin D concentrate 


in educational, 


Magazines wh 
General Mills nu 
helps to establish 


in their Proper place in the diet. 





One of a series of ads appearing 


medical and health 
ich reports on the 
trition program and 
grain product foods 








